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Foreword 


Dr.  Alan  Rice's  first  book  is  a  splendid  record  of  one  of  United  Methodism's 
historic  churches.  The  book  could  be  a  model  for  all  church  historians. 
Alan  has  carefully  researched  his  writing.  He  has  uncovered  records  long 
thought  to  be  lost  and  has  woven  them  together  in  a  remarkable  way. 

Alan's  style  of  writing  makes  his  work  both  readable  and  interesting.  He  has 
a  special  talent  of  making  otherwise  dull  and  lifeless  facts  come  alive.  The  result 
is  a  wonderful  and  fascinating  story.  Readers  will  find  that  this  book  cannot  be 
laid  aside  until  it  is  completely  read. 

In  addition  to  his  literary  skills,  Alan  is  a  most  effective  preacher  and  pastor. 
His  people  hold  him  in  highest  regard  as  a  leader.  All  who  know  him  count  him 
as  a  trusted  friend  and  counselor. 

Ernest  A.  Fitzgerald 
Bishop  (Retired)  of  the 
United  Methodist  Church 
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Introduction 


This  is  the  story  of  the  road  to  tyro — new  beginning.  It  starts  in  the  old  world 
and  travels  to  the  new.  It  is  a  road  of  change.  First  trails  follow  deer  paths 
and  ridge  lines.  Then  there  are  trading  paths  with  ferries  at  river  crossings. 
Wagon  roads  develop,  then  train  tracks  and  city  streets.  Later  still  come  bridges, 
broad  highways,  and  interstates.  Each  is  a  medium,  a  journeying  place  from  old 
to  new. 

The  heroic  figures  of  this  tale  are  neither  the  explorers  nor  the  adventurers 
journeying  serendipitously  for  the  sake  of  discovery  or  good  fortune.  The  men 
and  women  of  valor  are  those  whose  faith  mobilized  them  to  seek  a  different 
habitat  of  heart  and  home.  It  was  neither  the  current  of  circumstances  nor  the  ruts 
of  roads  past  that  steered  them.  They  moved,  guided  by  their  reckoning  of  the 
orientation  of  the  Son  and  their  reading  of  the  compass  of  God's  Spirit  within. 
Their  story  includes  differing  interpretations  and  subsequent  diverging  path- 
ways. But  their  glory  is  in  being  sacred  sojourners  on  the  pathway  of  discipleship, 
moving  in  an  ancient  cadence  of  obedience  with  the  daughters  and  sons  of 
Abraham  and  Sarah. 

The  story  begins  with  the  exploration  of  the  land.  The  report  of  the  first  trav- 
eler becomes  a  guide  to  others.  Along  the  way,  they  look  for  landmarks  described. 
Subsequent  travelers  tell  of  their  own  journey,  and  they  too  become  guides.  So,  it 
is  from  the  beginning  that  the  original  explorer's  perception  and  remembrance 
shapes  the  journey  of  those  who  follow. 

James  Hopewell  believes  this  is  the  case  for  all  congregations.  Not  only  Tyro 
United  Methodist  Church  (UMC),  but  all  congregations  have  hopes  and  "how  to's" 
based  upon  previous  journeying.  Hopewell  contends  that  congregational  culture 
develops  not  by  accident,  but  by  design.  The  editor's  foreword  to  his  book 
Congregation:  Stories  and  Structures  (1987)  states,  "the  core  of  his  theory  of  congre- 
gations ...  is  narrative"  (xii).  Even  in  developing  identity,  a  narrative  is  constructed 
to  explain  the  desired  destination  and  document  the  progress  thus  far.  Those  who 
like  the  story  are  attracted  to  participate  in  "the  unique  local  drama  being  enacted" 
(Hopewell  1987,  xii).  Through  the  years  "by  reiterating  their  distinct  local  history" 
(Hopewell  1987,  xii),  they  maintain  their  itinerary  and  identity. 

Gary  Dorsey  is  a  journalist  with  a  background  in  social  sciences.  In  an  unpub- 
lished article  submitted  to  Dr.  Jackson  Carroll  of  the  Ormond  Center  at  Duke 
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University,  he  lauds  the  Handbook  of  Congregational  Studies  (Carroll,  Dudley,  and 
McKinney  1986)  as  a  "ground  breaking  inter-disciplinary  work."  Dorsey's  only 
perception  of  deficiency  in  this  work  is  that  the  "treatment  of  narrative  is  thin." 
Dorsey  posits  that  "the  most  natural  course  for  congregational  studies  may  be 
story-telling." 

Dorsey  suggests  the  way  to  begin  the  study  and  the  framework  would  be 
"How  did  they  come  to  life  in  the  worship  of  God?"  Dorsey  acknowledges 
gathering  the  "true  narrative  for  any  longstanding  church  could  be  difficult." 
Further  "like  a  complex  novel,  a  protracted  narrative  in  the  life  of  any  congre- 
gation might  often  be  difficult  to  comprehend  .  .  .  this  is  however  no  different 
than  the  work  demanded  by  any  literary  effort."  This  being  the  case,  Dorsey 
states  that  while  "the  'true'  narrative  may  be  difficult  to  shape  and  declare  posi- 
tively accurate,  the  windings  of  multiple  threads  are  probably  more  accurate 
and  authentic  .  .  .  than  any  single  story  line."  Further,  Dorsey  asks  whether  "a 
Spirit-led  adventure  that  evolves,  twists,  turns  and  unfolds  over  time  .  .  .  could 
really  be  accurately  and  completely  revealed  in  a  collection  of  charts,  obser- 
vations, interviews  and  surveys."  Answering  his  own  hypothetical  question,  he 
replies,  "In  fact  it  cannot." 

Dorsey  suggests  the  proper  framework  for  the  telling  of  the  congregation 
story  is  the  narrative.  This  structure  would  include  "Prologue,  Setting,  Hero, 
Enacting  Incident,  Plan,  Opponents,  Conflict,  Hero  Defeated  (or  falters). 
Increased  Desire,  New  Plan,  Visit  to  Death,  Hero  Wins,  Rebirth  of  Hero." 

Dr.  Jackson  Carroll  suggests  that  the  story  of  Tyro  United  Methodist  might  be 
best  told  utilizing  this  innovative  approach.  Accordingly,  many  more  individual 
and  group  interviews  were  conducted  to  augment  the  literary  source  of  infor- 
mation. Four  videotaped  sessions  were  recorded  of  founding  members, 
long-term,  as  well  as  relatively  recent,  being  asked  to  tell  a  portion  of  the  story  as 
they  experienced  it. 

Carroll  also  suggests  a  careful  review  of  Reframing  Organizations  by  Lee  G. 
Bolman  and  Terrence  E.  Deal  (1991).  The  leadership  caricature  championed  in  the 
text  is  the  "symbolic  leader."  These  masterful  leaders  "tell  stories"  (Bolman  and 
Deal  1991,  443).  They  can  bring  "a  unique  personal  blend  of  poetry,  passion, 
conviction,  and  courage  to  the  articulation  of  a  vision.  They  can  play  a  key  role  in 
instilling  and  shaping  the  vision  to  be  pursued"  (Bolman  and  Deal  1991,  443). 

Bolman  and  Deal  (1991)  recognize  clearly,  though,  that  "Leadership  is  a  two 
way  street.  No  amount  of  charisma  or  rhetorical  skill  will  enable  a  leader  to  sell  a 
vision  that  reflects  only  the  leader's  values  and  needs.  Effective  "symbolic"  leader- 
ship is  possible  only  for  leaders  who  understand  the  deepest  values  and  most 
pressing  concerns  of  their  constituents"  (443).  In  fact,  in  contrast  to  the  view  that  the 
leader  "must  first  create  a  vision  and  persuade  others  to  follow"  (Bass  1985;  Bennis 
and  Nanus  1985),  Bolman  and  Deal  (1991)  pursue  a  different  approach.  This  "alter- 
native view  is  that  leaders  discover  a  vision  that  is  already  present"  (Bolman  and 
Deal  1991,  442).  The  leader  refines,  shapes,  and  polishes  the  imperfect  and  inartic- 
ulately expressed  vision  of  the  organization.  In  their  acceptance  of  the  vision  in 
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embryonic  form  and  tlien  fully  developing  it,  "the  best  leaders  are  the  best 
followers"  (Bolman  and  Deal  1991,  442). 

Integrating  the  developing  vision  with  the  unfolding  story  of  Tyro  UMC's 
progress  along  the  way  is  the  focus  of  this  thesis.  In  narrative  fashion,  it  will  focus 
on  the  how,  who,  when,  and  where  aspects  of  the  story  in  chapters  1-7.  Chapter 
8  will  be  this  storyteller's  personal  reflections,  with  eighteen  summary  findings 
that  reflect  the  symbolic  leadership  style.  The  last,  chapter  9,  will  address  the 
"why"  issues  of  the  story  with  a  collection  of  charts  and  analytical  observations. 
The  main  thrust  of  the  thesis,  however,  is  to  tell  the  "how"  of  the  unfolding  story 
and  to  look  at  the  "who"  who  shaped  it  as  leaders  or  guides  along  the  way. 

The  story  begins  in  1640.  The  notable  guide  is  John  Lawson,  who  recorded  his 
trip  to  the  fertile  and  pleasant  banks  of  Sapona  (Lawson  1967).  After  a  brief  recon- 
noiter  of  the  religious  landscape,  the  story  moves  forward  to  near  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

The  second  phase  is  from  1770  to  1820.  During  these  forty  years,  the  land  is 
crisscrossed  with  the  trails  of  circuit  riders.  They  move  from  cabins  to  brush 
arbors  to  meetinghouses,  proclaiming  the  way  forward  in  faith  to  a  land  bright 
and  fair.  Their  many  small  steps  lead  to  large  results. 

The  third  phase  is  a  time  of  crossing  over  and  setting  up  stones  of  remem- 
brance. Congregations  are  formed;  land  is  set  aside  for  churches  and  cemeteries. 
From  1820  to  1920,  congregations  intermittently  emerge,  diverge,  merge,  or 
disappear. 

The  fourth  phase  is  the  founding  and  first  years  of  Tyro  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South  (1920-1930).  The  era  begins  with  bold  dreams  that  rise  up  with  the 
permanence  of  well-laid  brick. 

The  fifth  phase  is  a  chapter  of  struggle  for  survival  (1930-1950).  These  are  the 
floundering  years.  The  new  venture's  fortunes  plummet  with  the  stock  market 
and  do  not  rise  from  the  depression  until  after  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War. 

The  sixth  phase  (1950-1975)  is  a  second  period  of  ascending  hopes  driven  by  the 
baby  boom  and  the  booming  Sunday  school.  New  buildings  arise.  A  high  point  is 
the  establishment  of  the  congregation  as  a  single  charge  with  a  pastor  and  parsonage 
of  their  own.  This  twenty-five-year  period  is  a  twenty-year  uprising  from  the  valley 
of  the  late  1940s  to  the  end  of  the  1960s.  Then,  another  descent  begins. 

The  seventh  phase  is  the  climb  upward  from  1975  to  1992.  After  an  almost  ten- 
year  decline,  there  is  a  continuing  ascent  to  a  plateau  in  1992.  Once  again,  it  is  a 
time  of  change — a  time  of  growing  and  building  and  a  time  of  struggling  to  set 
aside  for  a  greater  tomorrow.  As  stated  previously,  the  eighth  chapter  is  this  story- 
teller's journal  of  the  years  1992  to  the  autumn  of  1996. 

Read  these  first  eight  chapters  as  a  story.  Feel  the  rhythm  of  the  journey  from 
valley  to  hill.  Look  down  the  road  for  sightings  of  milemarker  stones,  both  grave- 
stones and  cornerstones.  Make  a  count  for  the  census  of  the  committed,  whether 
small  or  large.  Experience  the  story. 

Know  that  the  telling  of  this  story  is  both  subjective  and  purposeful.  While 
others  may  hear  the  rhythm  differently,  may  measure  the  milemarkers  differently. 
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and  may  number  the  caravan  differently,  this  storyteller  seeks  to  sound  the  recur- 
ring drumbeat  of  daring  hope  so  all  can  march  to  its  cadence.  This  guide  from 
reckoning  the  past  would  point  boldly  ahead  to  the  land  of  new  beginning  of  a 
greater  Tyro.  This  recounter  ventures  to  number  not  only  those  once  seen  and 
now  seen,  but  also  that  larger,  though  yet  unseen,  number  who  shall  choose  to 
join  the  glorious  pilgrimage  already  begun.  Indeed,  the  purpose  of  this  story  told 
today  is  to  narrate  a  continuing,  greater,  faith-filled  tomorrow. 


CHAPTER  1 


Explorers  and  Adventurers 
(1640-1770) 


Adventurers  and  explorers  first  ventured  southwestward  into  Carolina  from 
Virginia  in  the  1640s.  Their  goal  was  to  establish  trade  with  the  Indians. 
These  first  travelers  used  the  existing  Indian  trail,  which  came  to  be  known 
as  the  "Great  Trading  Path"  (Sink  and  Matthews  1972,  1).  The  route  stretched 
from  Petersburg,  Virginia,  following  a  route  similar  to  the  present  Interstate  85. 
The  path  crossed  the  Yadkin  River  at  the  Trading  Ford,  which  is  one  mile  east  of 
the  present  Interstate  85  bridge  (North  Carolina  State  Historical  Roadside  Marker 
U.S.  29  at  the  south  side  of  the  bridge). 

A  German  doctor  took  a  trip  on  the  Trading  Path  in  1670.  Dr.  John  Lederer  left 
a  written  account  of  his  experience,  but  it  dealt  chiefly  with  advice  on  successful 
trading  with  the  Indians  (Sink  and  Matthews  1972).  Motivated  by  Lederer 's 
published  report  of  success,  John  Needham  and  Gabriel  Arthur  were  dispatched 
to  the  area  for  trading  purposes  by  Abraham  Wood  of  Fort  Henry,  Virginia.  Their 
first  venture  in  May  of  1673  went  well.  Wood  sent  the  traders  back  again. 

The  next  spring,  a  great  deal  of  successful  trading  had  been  accomplished.  As 
John  Needham's  party  was  crossing  the  Yadkin  River,  Indian  John  dropped  one 
of  the  packs  in  the  river.  Needham  was  so  angered  that  when  they  reached  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Trading  Ford,  he  drew  his  sword  and  hunting  knife  and 
verbally  rebuked  Indian  John.  In  response,  "Indian  John  put  a  bullet  through  his 
[Needham's]  head  and  in  fine  savage  fashion,  cut  open  his  body,  removed  the 
heart  and  held  it  high  to  show  his  victory"  (Sink  and  Matthews  1972,  3). 

John  Lawson  was  the  next  known  explorer  who  kept  a  record  of  his  journey. 
John  Lawson  came  as  a  result  of  the  report  of  a  gentleman  he  met  accidentally 
while  traveling.  The  stranger  told  him,  "Carolina  was  the  best  County  I  could  go 
to  .  .  ."  (Lawson  1967,  7).  Near  the  end  of  1700,  Lawson  had  made  the  passage 
from  England  to  Charleston.  There,  in  December,  "he  was  appointed  by  the 
authority  of  the  Lord's  Proprietor  to  make  a  reconnaissance  survey  of  the  interior 
of  Carolina."  The  record  of  his  travels  were  presented  to  the  lords  as  an  eyewit- 
ness report  that  it  was  a  "County  whose  Inhabitants  may  enjoy  a  Life  of  the 
greatest  Ease  and  Satisfaction  and  pass  away  their  Hours  in  solid  Contentment" 
(Lawson  1967,  3). 

By  January,  Lawson  and  his  party  had  traveled  northwest  through  South 
Carolina  into  North  Carolina.  Near  Charlotte,  his  party  began  following  the 
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Trading  Path.  Several  days  of  travel,  approximately  paralleling  Interstate  85's 
present  route,  brought  them  through  "delicious"  country  to  the  banks  of  the 
Sapona,  now  known  as  the  Yadkin  River  (Lawson  1967,  xiii).  The  last  Wednesday 
in  January  of  1701,  he  surveyed  the  Sapona  Indian  town  and  fort  and  river  by  the 
same  name.  Lawson  summarized,  "Nor  could  all  Europe  afford  a  pleasanter 
stream  were  it  inhabited  by  Christians  and  cultivated  by  ingenious  hands" 
(Lawson  1967,  52). 

His  journey  continued  after  a  brief  stay  as  a  guest  of  the  Sapona  Indian  king. 
The  party  was  now  traveling  east.  Soon  they  met  up  with  traders  from  Virginia. 
These  Virginia  traders  seemed  amazed  at  the  distance  Lawson  had  come.  Lawson 
(1967)  noted,  "He  ask'd  from  whence  we  came.  We  told  him.  Then  he'd  ask 
again"  (61).  After  receiving  advice  on  how  to  proceed,  the  Lawson  party 
continued  east.  On  February  3,  they  reached  an  English  settlement  on 
Pamticough  River,  concluding  their  horseshoe-shaped  journey  of  550  miles  in 
fifty-nine  days.  Eight  years  later,  in  1709,  he  published  his  account  of  the  land, 
complete  with  maps  and  a  glowing  report  of  the  "Advantages  that  attend  the 
Settlers  and  Purchasers  of  Land  in  Carolina,  above  all  other  Colonies  in  the 
English  Dominions  in  America"  (Lawson  1967,  171).  Lawson's  book  was  a 
success.  It  was  reprinted,  plagiarized,  and  translated  into  German  and  became 
one  of  the  "most  widely  read  records  of  the  pre-Revolutionary  America"  (Lawson 
1967,  jacket  cover — New  York  Times  book  review). 

By  the  mid-eighteenth  century,  land  agents,  ship  captains,  and  other 
promoters  were  luring  pioneers  to  the  land  that  is  now  Davidson  County.  In  1789, 
Lutheran  Preacher  Arnold  Roschen  stated,  "He  that  will  work  can  soon  have  a 
plantation,  and  poor  people  are  not  to  be  met  here  at  all ..."  (Sink  and  Matthews 
1972).  Four  decades  of  even  more  glowing  reports  had  the  expected  result  of 
enticing  newly  arrived  immigrants  to  "America"  heading  to  the  land  filled  with 
promise  (Sink  and  Matthews  1972). 

The  settlements  established  were  "characterized  by  racial  and  nationalistic 
cleavages  brought  over  from  the  old-world  civilization"  (Leonard  1927,  493). 
J.  C.  Leonard  observed  that  those  in  present-day  Rowan  County  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Yadkin  tended  to  be  Scotch-Irish.  Those  on  the  east,  in  present-day 
Davidson,  were  more  likely  to  be  German  (Leonard  1927).  Each  settlement, 
whether  German,  Scotch-Irish,  English,  French,  or  Welch,  "had  a  church  and  a 
school  in  which  the  language  of  the  mother  country  was  spoken  for  many  years" 
(Davidson  County  Bicentennial  Committee  1975,  2). 

The  Jersey  Settlement  was  one  of  the  first  settlements.  It  was  formed  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Yadkin  River  near  the  Trading  Ford.  This  community  was 
composed  of  several  young  families  who  moved  to  the  area  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  By  1758,  this  community  of  farmers  had  constructed  a 
meetinghouse  (Hendrick  1964). 

Even  prior  to  the  Baptists'  arrival  from  the  North,  James  Younger,  along  with 
his  family,  had  moved  up  from  South  Carolina  to  preach  the  Baptist  doctrine.  In 
1753  in  the  northeast  section  of  the  present-day  Davidson  County,  he  began  his 
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work.  By  1756,  the  settlers  constructed  a  log  church  that  became  Abbots  Creek 
Primitive  Baptist  Church  (Davidson  County  Bicentennial  Committee  1975,  22). 

The  Reverend  Hugh  McAden,  a  Presbyterian,  crossed  over  from  the  western 
shore  of  the  Yadkin  River  in  1755  to  preach  at  the  Jersey  meetinghouse.  He  noted 
that  the  small  congregation,  which  he  understood  to  be  Presbyterian,  had  become 
divided  due  to  the  labors  of  the  Baptist  minister  (the  Reverend  Benjamin  Miller) 
among  them  (Sink  and  Matthews  1972).  By  1757,  the  Reverend  John  Gano,  who, 
like  his  friend  Reverend  Miller,  was  also  from  New  Jersey,  had  organized  the 
people  of  the  Jersey  meetinghouse  into  a  Baptist  church  (Sink  and  Matthews 
1972). 

Other  churches  were  being  formed  in  communities  throughout  the  area  now 
comprising  Davidson  County.  With  the  predominance  of  German  settlers  from 
1740  to  1775,  the  Moravian,  the  Reformed,  and  the  Lutheran  churches  became 
quite  strong  (Leonard  1927).  One  of  the  earliest  Reformed  churches  was  "the 
Dutch  Congregation  on  Abbots  Creek."  It  began  prior  to  1757  as  a  brush  arbor 
meeting  place  for  German  immigrants  and  later  became  known  as  Pilgrim's 
Reformed  (Leonard  1927). 

Much  closer  to  present-day  Tyro  was  the  Swicegood  meetinghouse  or  the 
Sandy  Creek  Meetinghouse.  From  this  community  of  German  immigrants  who 
arrived  in  1773,  the  St.  Luke's  Lutheran  Church  was  formed.  The  first  pastor  was 
Christian  E.  Bernhardt  in  1787.  Land  was  purchased  in  1790  from  Adam  and 
Cathron  Swicegood  for  five  shillings  (Shoaf  1980). 

The  various  communities  continued  to  grow.  Reports  of  cheap,  fertile  land 
lured  more  newcomers  to  the  area.  By  the  third  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
many  ingenious  hands,  through  hard  work  and  thrifty  ways,  came  to  lay  hold  of 
the  prosperity  they  had  pursued.  In  almost  each  of  their  communities,  there  was  a 
meeting  place.  First  perhaps  a  brush  arbor,  later  a  meetinghouse  was  constructed 
especially  for  religious  and  educational  purposes.  As  they  began  to  dot  the  land,  it 
appeared  that  Lawson's  1701  perspective  of  the  ideal  for  the  delicious  country  in 
the  banks  of  the  Yadkin  River  was  being  projected  into  reality. 


CHAPTER  2 


Circuit  Riders 
(1770-1820) 


In  1770,  the  Trading  Path  was  still  a  prominent  thoroughfare.  It  crossed  the 
Yadkin  at  the  Trading  Ford — shortly  thereafter  forking  from  the  north  to  the 
east.  It  soon  intersected  the  Cape  Fear  Road,  which  traveled  south  and  east 
toward  the  coast  from  the  Moravian  settlements  of  Bethania,  Bethabara,  and 
Salem.  From  the  first  fork  of  the  Trading  Path  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Yadkin, 
another  path  headed  north  toward  the  Moravian  Settlement.  This  path  became 
the  main  route  between  Salisbury  on  the  western  side  of  the  Yadkin  and  the 
growing  towns  that  later  became  Winston-Salem  on  the  eastern  side.  From  the 
same  fork,  the  Trading  Path  proceeded  northeast  in  the  direction  of  the  Quaker 
meetinghouse  and  New  Garden  Meetinghouse  near  present  Greensboro.  (See 
map,  next  page.) 

John  Collect's  map  of  1770  depicted  the  major  thoroughfares  in  the  Carolinas. 
They  meandered,  following  high  ground,  avoiding  wet  or  low  lying  places  prone 
to  flooding.  Most  paths  were  not  shown  on  Collect's  maps.  These  were  footpaths 
that  led  to  the  "local  gristmill,  a  crossroads  store  or  the  church"  (Shoaf  1980, 141). 
Many  people  traveled  on  foot,  but  the  fastest  form  of  transportation  was  horseback. 

This  best  mode  of  overland  transportation  was  tiresome  and  uncomfortable. 
No  protection  was  afforded  from  the  weather.  Few  provisions  of  food,  clothing, 
or  baggage  could  be  carried  in  the  saddlebags.  Yet  planters,  lawyers,  government 
officials,  preachers,  and  almost  all  regular  travelers  in  the  late  eighteenth  century 
went  on  horseback  (Shoaf,  1980). 

Heroic  in  their  horseback  journeys  were  the  Methodist  circuit  riders.  They 
traversed  the  region,  following  roads,  trails,  and  footpaths  to  wherever  they 
could  find  a  gathering  of  people.  The  Minutes  of  the  Methodist  Conferences  Annually 
Held  in  America  from  1773  to  1813  Inclusive  (Hitt  and  Ware  1813)  document  that 
from  the  first  Methodist  conference  held  in  Philadelphia,  the  number  of  traveling 
preachers  grew  from  10  to  678.  During  those  same  forty  years  (1773  to  1813),  the 
number  of  members  grew  from  1,160  to  upward  of  214,000  (Hitt  and  Ware  1813). 

By  1780,  the  population  of  North  Carolina  had  grown  from  an  estimate  of 
10,720  in  1700  to  a  figure  of  over  300,000  (Powell  1989).  Until  1780,  Methodism 
had  not  been  established  in  western  North  Carolina.  In  that  year,  it  was  formally 
introduced  by  Andrew  Yeargan,  who,  like  other  pioneers  before  him,  came  from 
Virginia,  south  to  the  region.  In  the  April  24,  1780,  meeting  in  Baltimore,  the 
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report  for  the  Yadkin  Circuit  was  that  it  had  twenty-one  members  (Hitt  and  Ware 
1813).  This  was  not  too  difficult  of  a  pastoral  caseload,  but  the  territory  to  be  evan- 
gelized consisted  of  all  of  western  North  Carolina. 

The  Reverend  A.  W.  Plyler  described  the  effective  boundary  of  Yeargan's 
pastoral  circuit  as  even  greater.  In  that  day,  Yeargan  would  not  have  encroached 
on  any  other  circuit  to  the  west  as  far  as  the  Pacific  Ocean.  To  the  south,  he  could 
have  traveled  to  the  Florida  Peninsula.  To  the  north,  he  could  have  ventured  all 
the  way  to  the  Transylvania  Circuit  in  Virginia.  To  the  east,  he  could  have  trav- 
eled to  just  beyond  the  Haw  River  where  the  New  Hope  Circuit  had  been  formed 
the  year  prior  (Plyler  1917). 

Professor  W.  M.  Pickens,  in  a  paper  entitled  "History  of  Methodism  in  Rowan 
County,"  stated  that  he  believed  Yeargan  "confined  his  activities  to  the  Yadkin 
Valley"  (Leonard  1927).  There  are  no  further  records  until  1782  when  three 
persons  were  assigned  the  circuit.  The  year  previous,  apparently,  had  been  a  time 
of  decline.  Yadkin  was  listed  with  Pittsylvania  with  a  combined  membership  of 
491.  In  1781,  Pittsylvania  alone  had  600  members. 

At  the  1783  conference,  the  Salisbury  Circuit  was  formed  out  of  the  Yadkin 
Circuit.  Three  preachers  were  appointed  to  the  Salisbury  Circuit  and  three  to  the 
Yadkin.  Their  respective  memberships  as  of  May  6, 1783,  were  348  in  Yadkin  and 
30  in  Salisbury  (Hitt  and  Ware  1813).  Altogether,  there  were  thirty-nine  circuits 
served  by  eighty-five  traveling  preachers.  Although  the  turmoil  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  era  caused  some  Christian  denominations  to  diminish,  the 
Methodist  movement  flourished,  with  membership  increasing  to  13,740  from  678 
ten  years  earlier  (McTyeire  1914). 

By  1784,  the  expanding  work  "rocked  in  the  cradle  of  revolution  .  .  .  was 
hardy.  With  the  new  republic,  it  was  ready  for  setting  out  upon  its  unexampled 
career.  The  question  of  the  ordinances  .  .  .  could  no  longer  be  postponed" 
(McTyeire  1914).  In  1784,  the  larger  issue  of  whether  or  not  the  Methodists  would 
remain  a  movement  or  become  a  denomination  would  be  decided. 

At  Lovely  Lane  Chapel  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  on  Friday,  December  24, 1784, 
the  first  general  conference  was  called  to  order  at  10:00  a.m.  Thomas  Coke,  along 
with  Richard  Whatcoat  and  Thomas  Vasey,  had  been  sent  to  America  by  the 
Reverend  John  Wesley,  the  founder  of  Methodism.  Until  his  death,  Wesley 
remained  loyal  to  the  Anglican  Church  of  which  he  was  a  presbyter;  he  ordained 
another  presbyter.  Dr.  Thomas  Coke,  to  superintend  the  Methodist  Societies  of  the 
United  States  (McTyeire  1914).  This  act  amounted  to  the  formal  acceptance  by 
Wesley  of  the  inevitable  need  for  the  American  Societies  to  become  a  full-fledged 
church.  Along  with  Coke,  Wesley  sent  a  circular  letter  and  further  instructions  on 
how  to  form  the  church,  which  was  to  be  patterned  after  the  Church  of  England 
(Norwood  1978). 

At  the  first  general  conference,  "Coke  took  the  chair  and  the  'circular  letter'  of 
Wesley  was  read.  In  accordance  with  this  document,"  said  Frances  Asbury,  "it 
was  agreed  to  form  ourselves  into  an  Episcopal  Church  and  to  have  superinten- 
dents, elders  and  deacons"  (Norwood  1978,  348).  Shortly  thereafter,  Asbury  was 
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also  elected  a  superintendent.  On  Saturday,  January  1,  1885,  the  conference 
adjourned  (Norwood  1978).  In  his  journal,  Frances  Asbury  reported,  "We  spent 
the  whole  week  in  conference,  debating  freely  and  determining  all  things  by  a 
majority  of  votes  ...  we  were  in  great  haste  .  .     (Norwood  1978,  101). 

Why  the  great  haste?  Because  the  circuit  riders  perceived  the  work  of  building 
the  church  to  be  an  urgent  one.  Step-by-step,  they  covered  the  trails  of  the  back- 
woods of  the  young  United  States  of  America.  They  followed  the  model  set  by 
Asbury,  who  himself  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Wesley. 

Asbury  traveled  several  times  through  North  Carolina.  He  made  several  trips 
to  Salisbury.  In  February  of  1785,  Bishop  Asbury  held  a  conference  in  Salisbury. 
After  traveling  all  day,  he  reached  town  in  the  evening.  Twenty-four  preachers 
were  waiting.  They  reported  Methodism  was  growing  rapidly  as  it  would 
continue  to  do  for  many  years  in  the  Yadkin  Valley  (Leonard  1927). 

In  all,  Asbury  rode  an  estimated  228,000  miles  on  horseback.  From  his  arrival  in 
America  in  1771  until  his  death  in  1816,  he  called  no  place  home  except  the  long 
road.  "The  Prophet  of  the  Long  Road"  crossed  the  eastern  mountains  sixty  times 
following  the  primitive  trails  to  preach  the  gospel.  The  incredible  hardships  he 
endured  day-by-day,  step-by-step  are  noted  in  his  extensive  journal.  These  traveling 
hardships  took  a  massive  toll  on  Asbury,  as  they  did  all  circuit  riders  (Clark  1966). 

Asbury's  last  sermon  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  was  near  the  middle  of  March 
1816.  "He  was  carried  into  the  church  .  .  .  and  supported  on  a  table  while  he 
preached"  (Clark  1966,  54).  He  insisted  on  traveling  on,  even  in  his  weakened 
condition.  He  collapsed  in  Spottsylvania  County,  Virginia,  where  he  died  at 
4:00  P.M.  in  the  cabin  home  of  George  Arnold  on  Sunday,  March  31  (Clark  1966,  56). 

The  general  conference  meeting  in  Baltimore  sent  a  committee  to  bring 
Asbury's  body  to  the  conference.  Bishop  William  McKendree  preached  the 
funeral  sermon  at  Light  Street  Church.  The  service  was  reported  to  have  been 
"followed  by  a  great  procession  .  .  .  the  largest  ever  assembled  in  the  city  .  .  ." 
(Clark  1966,  56).  The  greater  procession,  though,  was  of  those  circuit  riders  who 
followed  in  Asbury's  stead  and  the  far  larger  number  of  Methodists  who  were 
now  in  the  assembly  of  those  committed  to  Christ  Jesus. 


CHAPTER  3 


The  Place  of  New  Beginnings 
(1820-1920) 


For  forty  years,  Methodist  circuit  riders  had  crisscrossed  the  developing 
Yadkin  Valley  proclaiming  the  gospel.  From  meager  begirmings  of  21 
members  in  the  whole  of  western  North  Carolina,  the  number  of 
Methodists  had  grown  to  4,350  in  1820.  In  the  year  1820,  the  population  of  the 
state  of  North  Carolina  had  more  than  doubled  from  approximately  300,000  in 
1780  to  638,829  (Williams  1989).  Yet,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
there  was  scant  evidence  of  the  permanence  of  the  Church  having  been  estab- 
lished in  land  and  structure. 

The  reason,  in  part,  for  lack  of  permanent  structures  may  have  been  twofold. 
First,  in  1820,  the  per  capita  income  in  North  Carolina  was  the  lowest  in  the  nation. 
Secondly,  between  1790  and  1816,  more  than  200,000  people  moved  out  of  North 
Carolina  heading  for  Kentucky  or  Cumberland  (Wall  1976).  Contributing  to 
economic  distress  was  the  lack  of  a  system  of  transportation  from  farm  to  market. 

North  Carolina  State  Senator  Murphy  of  Orange  County,  who  served  from 
1812  to  1818,  realized  the  significance  of  the  Yadkin  River.  "He  estimated  one- 
third  of  the  white  population  of  the  state  lived  on  the  Yadkin  and  that  cotton, 
tobacco,  wheat  and  other  crops  produced  on  it  for  export  would  total  two  million 
dollars"  (Wall  1976,  35).  As  early  as  1755,  the  Rowan  County  Court  had  ordered 
a  survey  of  the  Yadkin  to  make  it  navigable.  Repeated  efforts  in  the  early  nine- 
teenth century  met  with  failure. 

Plantation  owner  Peter  W.  Hairston  in  1850,  in  a  letter  to  a  brother  in  Virginia, 
stated  emphatically  the  desperate  need  for  transportation  facilities  in  the 
Piedmont  of  North  Carolina.  "He  lamented  his  house  has  been  filled  with  engi- 
neers surveying  the  Plank  Road  and  the  River  with  the  view  of  making  it 
navigable"  (Wall  1976,  38).  The  only  benefit  Hairston  apparently  ever  derived 
was  a  ride  on  a  small  steamboat  on  May  20, 1884  (Wall  1976,  40). 

Persons  from  Virginia  were  still  much  interested  in  the  area.  A  group  of  five 
people  from  Virginia  formed  the  Clinton  Town  Company  in  1818.  They  were 
going  to  develop  into  a  town  the  point  where  the  Yadkin  River  was  joined  by  the 
South  Yadkin.  Lots  were  sold,  but  the  failure  to  make  the  river  navigable,  along 
with  the  panic  of  1819,  "ruined  the  plans"  (Wall  1976,  40). 

A  community  that  was  successfully  founded  during  this  era  was  Tyro. 
Sometime  before  1819,  perhaps  as  early  as  1804,  Dr.  Fredrick  Thompson,  listed  as 
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a  practicing  physician  in  the  1790  census  of  Salisbury,  purchased  five  hundred 
acres  of  land  in  present-day  southwestern  Davidson  County.  Legend  has  it  that  not 
knowing  what  to  call  the  village,  he  asked  a  professor  for  a  suggestion.  He  was 
told  tyro,  which  is  Latin  for  "beginning"  or  "newly  beginning"  (Simerson  1981). 

Thompson's  son  Joseph  H.  built  a  "two-story,  five-bay  Flemish  bond  struc- 
ture" home  judged  as  "one  of  the  best  crafted  masonry  buildings  from  the 
ante-bellum  period"  (Touart  1987,  62).  The  structure,  also  called  "the  finest 
example  of  Greek  Revival  Architecture  in  rural  Davidson  County,"  was  used  as  a 
tavern  or  inn. 

The  irmkeeper,  Thompson,  was  involved  in  a  legal  dispute.  The  Trading  Ford 
had  all  but  been  abandoned  for  river  crossing  by  1823  (Brown  1823).  An  1821 
circular  still  extant  at  the  North  Carolina  State  Department  of  Archives  charged 
that  "Thompson  living  at  the  forks  of  the  road  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  river" 
was  the  principal  agent  circulating  rumors  that  the  Beards  Bridge  over  the  Yadkin 
was  in  poor  repair  and  that  travelers  should  take  Longs  Ferry  instead.  The  case 
was  eventually  resolved  in  court  in  1828  (Touart  1987,  63). 

The  Thompsons  continued  to  expand  their  businesses  at  Tyro.  Tyro  Shops 
became  the  largest  manufacturer  of  agricultural  implements  in  Davidson's  1850 
census  report.  Advertisements  in  the  Salisbury  paper  in  the  1840s  were  printed 
for  Thompson  Store  in  Tyro  (Touart  1987).  By  Joseph  Thompson's  death  in  1872, 
he  had  amassed  one  thousand  acres,  plus  the  foundry,  machine  shop  manufac- 
turing operation,  blacksmith  shop,  store,  and  tavern.  The  new  beginning  at  Tyro 
was  a  great  success. 

A  quarter  century  before  the  founding  of  Tyro,  the  Methodists  tried  their  hand  at 
a  new  venture.  On  the  west  side  of  the  river,  the  Cokesbury  School  was  established. 


Surveyor's  map  noting  bridge  and 
ferry  crossing  from  Salisbury 
Courthouse  building. 
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The  exact  date  is  not  certain  but  was  at  least  as  early  as  1793  (Jordan  1976).  Although 
Bishop  Asbury  was  recorded  as  preaching  there  in  1793, 1794,  and  1795,  the  school 
never  became  a  viable  enterprise  (Zimmerman  1993).  The  building  constructed  for 
the  school  was  used  as  a  Methodist  meetinghouse.  In  1812,  the  Shady  Grove 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  organized  there  (Zimmerman  1993). 

Just  down  the  road  a  few  miles  south,  the  Fork  Baptist  Church  had  been  orga- 
nized about  twenty  years  earlier  in  1783  (Greene  and  Greene  1987).  When  Bishop 
Asbury  passed  through  the  area,  he  noted  in  his  journal  that  he  preached  at  that 
location  on  Tuesday  night,  April  14, 1797,  as  had  another  circuit  rider,  Jesse  Lee,  on 
Sunday,  October  2,  1785  (Thrift  1823).  Though  circuit  riders  frequented  the  whole 
area,  there  are  scarce  mentions  of  Methodist  meetinghouses.  In  fact,  in  his  journey 
from  Salisbury  to  Salem  in  the  first  week  of  April  1791,  which  would  have  taken 
him  through  Tyro,  Asbury  does  not  mention  a  single  Methodist  meeting  place. 

The  spread  of  Methodism  in  the  Davidson  County  area  of  the  Yadkin  Valley 
was,  for  the  four  decades  (1780-1820),  without  the  benefit  of  establishing  houses 
of  worship,  which  is  not  an  unusual  pattern.  The  norm  for  Methodists  during  this 
time  seemed  to  be  to  use  homes,  barns,  borrowed  meeting  places,  or  the  brush 
arbor.  Indeed,  outside  the  boundaries  of  any  building  may  have  been  most 
typical.  J.  C.  Leonard  (1927)  reported: 

The  church  in  which  the  old  pioneers  preached  mostly  was  the  Temple  of 
Nature;  the  roof  was  the  blue  firmament;  its  floor  the  green  earth  swept  by 
the  winds;  its  lamp  the  radiant  sun;  its  seats,  the  rocks,  stumps  and  logs.  The 
voice  of  the  preacher  mingled  with  the  free  songs  of  the  birds,  the  splash  of 
the  rippling  streams,  the  neighing  of  the  horses  and  the  cries  of  penitent 
souls.  (495) 

By  1820,  camp  meetings  had  been  in  existence  for  over  twenty  years.  These 
protracted  out-of-doors  affairs  began  as  mammoth  "union  meetings  of 
Methodists  and  Presbyterians"  (Hudson  1881,  292).  With  its  large  ranks  of  itin- 
erant preachers,  Methodism  was  particularly  well  adapted  for  these  new  meeting 
methods.  One  of  the  bishops  of  the  later  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  reported 
that  Methodism  was  defined  as  "a  missionary  church  in  organization  and  a 
revival  church  in  spirit"  (McTyeire  1914,  494). 

The  first  such  meetings  recorded  nearby  were  across  the  river  in  present-day 
Davie  County.  In  1805,  two  meeting  sites  were  used — Walnut  Cove  or 
Dutchman's  Creek  and  Olive  Branch  Church.  "At  these  meetings,  great  revivals 
broke  out  and  swept  over  the  country  as  fire  in  dry  stubble.  The  result  was  the 
membership  of  the  church  grew  rapidly,  and  new  church  edifices  sprang  up  all 
over  the  Yadkin  Valley"  (McTyeire  1914,  494). 

Though  not  documented  as  they  were  in  present-day  adjoining  Davie  County, 
such  meetings  must  have  been  taking  place  in  Davidson  County.  Most  particu- 
larly, they  were  occurring  in  the  southwestern  section  of  the  county,  roughly 
defined  by  the  Yadkin  River  to  the  west  and  south,  a  line  due  north  from  the 
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Trading  Ford  for  the  eastern  boundary  and  a  line  running  east  just  above  Reeds 
Crossroads  to  the  north.  The  best  evidence  for  the  meetings  is  contained  in  the 
November  8,  1803,  deed  for  the  Revival  Congregation.  The  deed  from  Benjamin 
Abbott  was  to  three  trustees  of  the  congregation,  of  which  Abbott  was  one.  These 
three  were  trustees  of  a  "limited  congregation  consisting  of  Christians  of  the 
following  denominations  viz  the  Church  of  England  or  Lutherans,  Presbyterians, 
Baptists  and  Methodists  known  and  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Revival 
Congregation"  (Greene  and  Greene  1987, 1). 

The  1802  revival  was  cited  in  North  Carolina  Methodist's  annals:  "The  cause 
of  the  revival  in  the  year  1802  was  the  beginning  of  the  camp  meeting.  No  period 
in  North  Carolina  is  more  successful  in  soul  winning  or  shows  so  great  an  interest 
in  vital  religion.  It  is  true  in  all  our  American  states,  but  North  Carolina  especially 
is  blessed  by  out  pouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit"  (Baldwin  1893,  9). 

According  to  the  Reverend  Jesse  Baldwin  (1893),  "taking  a  general  view  of  the 
foregoing  sketch,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  opened  with  great  revivals  which  lasted 
about  twelve  years.  The  War  of  1812  then  interfered  and  for  the  next  ten  years, 
Methodism  in  North  Carolina  showed  no  numerical  increase.  The  work  had  not, 
in  any  sense,  ceased,  however,  but  had  simply  been  checked  in  progress.  From 
1821  to  1824,  there  was  again  increased  activity  in  Christian  work"  (30). 

The  union  meeting  place  for  the  Revival  Congregation  was  eventually  named 
the  Pine  Meeting  Hall.  It  was  more  than  thirty  years  before  the  congregation 
became  an  extension  of  Fork  Baptist.  A  year  afterward,  in  1836,  permission  was 
granted  by  Fork  for  Piney  Baptist  to  be  formed.  The  actual  founding  was  May 
1837.  (Greene  and  Greene  1987). 

The  first  known  Methodist  church  in  Davidson  County  was  evidenced  in  a 
deed  recorded  in  1822.  This  was  the  same  year  Davidson  was  separated  from 
Rowan  and  became  a  county.  The  August  2,  1822,  deed  was  signed  by  Ephrain 
Spoolman  to  six  individuals  named  as  trustees.  The  description  of  the  property  is 
vague,  identified  only  as  "beginning  at  a  stone  and  stake  on  the  west  side  of  the 
burnt  meeting  house"  (Leonard  1927). 

In  Davidson  County,  the  second  oldest  property  known  to  be  reserved  exclu- 
sively for  Methodists  was  a  deed  signed  by  Martin  Everett  to  four  trustees  of  the 
Methodist  church  on  December  26,  1826.  It  described  the  property  simply  as 
"beginning  at  a  sourwood  on  Martin  Everett's  line"  (Leonard  1927,  49). 

The  third  was  the  Fair  Grove  Methodist  Church  located  two  miles  south  of 
Thomasville  (Sink  and  Matthews  1972).  It  was  already  a  church  on  July  25,  1828, 
attested  by  the  fact  that  it  was  conveyed  from  John  Myers  to  nine  trustees 
(Leonard  1927).  One  of  the  trustees  named  was  David  Mock.  The  parcel  of  land 
conveyed  adjoined  Mock's  land.  The  Greensborough  Patriot  noted  that  on 
September  26, 1829,  the  Reverend  William  Abbington,  an  itinerant  preacher  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  died  at  the  residence  of  David  Mock  (Sink  and 
Matthews  1972).  Abbington  appears  to  have  been  well-known  and  was  "probably 
the  organizer  of  Fair  Grove  Methodist"  (Sink  and  Matthews  1972,  161).  The 
method  of  organization  of  the  church  by  Abbington  was  through  camp  meetings 
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Wesley  Chapel  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  was  built  off  of  Old 
Wesley  CImpel  Road  near  the  location 
where  the  cemetery  is  today,  just  off  of 
Swicegoood  Road  in  Tyro.  (Photo 
reproduced  by  Tommy  Poag.) 

conducted  throughout  the  community  (Sink  and  Matthews  1972). 

The  fourth  oldest  was  Wesley  Chapel.  This  Methodist  Episcopal  church  w^as 
deeded  to  the  trustees  from  Godfrey  Ratts  (or  Ratz)  in  1831.  The  site  was  used 
prior  to  that  date  as  an  outdoor  meeting  place.  The  site  is  no^v  off  of  Old  Wesley 
Chapel  Road,  further  south  up  the  dirt  lane  leading  to  the  cemetery.  The  church 
was  a  wood-frame  construction  resting  upon  large  stones  turned  upright,  which 
are  still  standing.  The  concrete  steps  were  built  later.  A  model  of  the  building  was 
constructed  in  1994  at  a  scale  of  one  inch  to  one  foot  and  is  housed  in  the  Tyro 
United  Methodist  Church. 

Not  far  behind  Wesley  Chapel  in  origin  was  Bethel  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  It  was  located  approximately  six  miles  from  Wesley  Chapel  at  a  site  north 
just  off  of  North  Carolina  Highway  150  South.  The  land  was  deeded  by  Joseph 
Farabee  Sr.  on  May  8, 1834.  The  church  was  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  present- 
day  cemetery  according  to  SalHe  PameU,  who  w^as  the  great-great-grandchild  of 
the  donor  (SaUie  PameU,  inter\iew^  with  author,  August  1992). 

While  Methodism  continued  to  flourish,  some  people  in  other  denominations 
with  more  restraint  in  worship  and  preaching  did  not  approve  of  Methodism  and 
its  w^ays.  Jersey  Baptist  Church,  a  m.eeting  place  to  the  southeast  of  Bethel  and 
Wesley  Chapel,  was  frequented  in  early  years  by  Methodist  preachers.  In  1797,  it 
w^as  reported  "a  revival  broke  out  at  the  Jersey  Church  .  .  ."  (Hendrick  1964,  42). 
The  next  year  "the  church  insisted  on  a  more  orderly  approach  .  .  .  [although]  a 
few  people  shouted  when  they  were  under  comiction  of  sin  or  when  they  were 
greatly  inspired  by  some  statement  of  the  preacher"  (Hendrick  1964,  44).  The 
results  from  the  "more  orderly  approach"  are  not  certain,  but  by  1810  at  Jersey 
Baptist  "the  long  dr}^  spell"  had  set  in.  It  would  last  at  Jersey  for  the  next  quarter 
centurv^  (Hendrick  1964,  56). 

Some  of  the  Lutherans,  whose  church  was  situated  midway  betiveen  Wesley 
Chapel  and  Bethel,  the  two  Methodist  churches,  apparently  also  disapproved  of 
the  Methodists  and  their  ways.  Godfrey  Ratts  who  deeded  land  for  Wesley 
Chapel  in  1831  was  excommunicated  from  the  Sandy  Creek  congregation. 
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Bethel  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  was  huilt  off  of  North 
Carolina  Highway  150  South 
between  Tyro  and  Reeds  where  the 
cemetery  is  today.  (Photo  reproduced 
by  Tommy  Poag.) 

The  Church  council  met  on  February  29,  1835,  to  consider  the  conduct  of  eleven 
individuals,  one  of  whom  was  Godfrey  Ratts.  Strangely,  all  were  found  "guilty  of 
excommunication"  which  was  "publicly  done  by  a  resolution  of  the  [Church 
council]"  {Records  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Congregation  at  Sandy  Creek  Meeting 
House,  unnumbered  pages).  The  records  of  the  church  also  indicated  there  was  no 
"regular  preacher"  employed  from  1834  through  1836.  Reverend  Jenkins 
departed  in  1833,  and  Reverend  Frey  did  not  begin  until  1837  (Simerson  1981).  As 
for  Mr.  Ratts,  he  went  on  to  glory  and  was  buried  a  Methodist  at  Wesley  Chapel 
in  December  1840. 

For  Methodists,  the  period  from  1820  forward  was  a  time  of  growth  as  well  as 
a  time  of  division.  In  North  Carolina,  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  was 
formed.  The  new  church  was  formed  in  "protest  against  what  its  followers 
regarded  as  a  lack  of  democracy  in  American  Methodism"  (Clark  1966,  68).  The 
Methodist  Protestant  Church  began  at  Whitakers  Chapel  near  Enfield  in  Halifax 
County  on  December  19,  1828.  A  predominantly  rural  church,  the  Methodist 
Protestants  grew  naturally  in  Davidson  County  (Clark  1966).  Shiloh,  a  church 
north  of  Reeds,  grew  to  become,  reportedly,  the  largest  rural  Methodist  Protestant 
church.  West  of  Shiloh,  Yadkin  College,  a  Methodist  Protestant  school,  was 
constructed  in  1856  (Touart  1987). 

A  greater  division  came  in  1844  as  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was 
divided  over  the  "occasion,  if  not  the  cause  [of]  .  .  .  slavery"  (Clark  1966,  72).  The 
precipitating  event  was  the  resolution  requesting  southern  Bishop  Andrew  to 
cease  functioning  as  a  bishop  as  long  as  he  retained  ownership  of  slaves.  "The 
Southern  delegates  took  the  position  that  the  Bishop  had  been  virtually  deposed 
without  trial  and  without  his  violation  of  any  law  of  the  church  [and  that]  .  .  .  the 
resolution  made  impossible  Methodist  work  in  the  South  and  among  the  slaves 
which  numbered  one-third  of  the  total  membership  in  the  Southern  Conferences" 
(Clark  1966,  73).  The  result  was  the  adoption  of  a  Plan  of  Separation.  In 
Petersburg,  Virginia,  in  May  of  1846,  the  first  general  conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  held. 
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In  Davidson  County,  the  Methodist  Church  continued  to  grow  despite  the 
denominational  divisions.  Little  changed  when  the  Methodist  Episcopal  churches 
became  Methodist  Episcopal  "South." 

Preacher  Joshua  Bethel,  who  had  served  the  Yadkin  Circuit  along  with 
S.  D.  Winbourn  in  1830,  returned  again  to  organize  and  serve  as  the  first  preacher 
of  the  Davidson  Circuit  in  1838.  He  stayed  a  second  year  before  his  health  failed 
(Journal  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference,  Methodist  Episcopal,  South  1865).  He  may 
well  have  been  the  namesake  of  the  Bethel  Church. 

In  1860,  John  W.  Lewis  was  assigned  the  Davidson  Circuit  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  His  planned  route  and  itinerary  seems  based  upon  Bethel's 
1839  circuit.  His  plan  book  has  been  preserved.  In  it,  he  documented  the  growth 
and  prominence  of  Bethel  and  Wesley  Chapel  (Lewis  1861). 

Wesley  Chapel,  in  1860,  had  services  on  the  third  Sunday,  Bethel  on  the  Friday 
before  that  Sunday.  Piney  Methodist  Episcopal,  South,  was  then  an  existing 
Methodist  church  in  present-day  Churchland.  They  had  services  on  the  Saturday 
night  before  in  Wesley  Chapel.  Step  Roberts  was  the  class  leader  at  Wesley 
Chapel;  none  were  listed  for  the  other  two  churches.  Meshack  Pinkston  was  listed 
as  the  steward  for  Wesley  Chapel  and  superintendent  of  the  Sabbath  schools.  His 
home  was  the  place  the  preacher  resided  when  preaching  at  Wesley  Chapel. 
J.  Farabee's  home  was  the  overnight  lodging  provided  from  Bethel.  Brother 
Simmerson's  house  was  used  when  preaching  was  at  Piney  (Lewis  1861). 

In  the  matter  of  finances,  Wesley  Chapel  was  apportioned  the  second  most  in 
the  Davidson  Circuit.  In  1860,  they,  along  with  Lexington,  were  assessed  $120 
annually.  Both  churches  actually  gave  the  most  at  $90  each.  Both  Thomasville  and 
Midway  were  asked  for  $125  and  submitted  $58.25  and  $66.50,  respectively. 
Bethel  was  requested  to  pay  $30  and  contributed  $9.  Altogether  for  the  Davidson 
Circuit,  $735  was  apportioned  and  $439.75  paid  (Lewis  1861). 

Worship  and  Sabbath  school  attendance  was  reported  at  six  of  the  fifteen 
churches  in  1860  as  follows: 


Church  Worship        Sabbath  School       Number  of  Teachers 

Lexington  100  23  7 

Wesley  Chapel  100  23  5 

Midway  —  30  6 

Thomasville  50  35  7 

Ebenezer  75  30  3 

Fair  Grove  50  20  4 


Though  a  rural  church,  Wesley  Chapel  enjoyed  prominence  as  evidenced  by 
worship  attendance.  Sabbath  school,  and  giving,  as  well  as  being  one  of  four 
assigned  a  Sunday  preaching  schedule  (Lewis  1861).  (Lexington  was  first  Sunday, 
Midway  second,  Wesley  Chapel  third,  and  Thomasville  fourth.) 

What  was  the  Methodist  preaching  style  in  that  time?  Finke  and  Stark 
excerpted  the  Reverend  C.  C.  Goss's  analysis  and  report: 
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ITS  MODE  OF  PREACHING 

When  compared  with  most  of  the  leading  denominations,  the  style  of  the 
Methodist  preacher  is  peculiar,  both  as  to  matter  and  manner.  Although  it  is 
not  quite  as  marked  as  in  days  gone  by,  yet  it  is  sufficiently  discernable  at  the 
present.  ...  As  a  rule,  a  Methodist  addresses  himself  directly  to  the  heart, 
while  many  others  appeal  to  the  intellect.  .  .  .  Methodist  preachers  never 
converted  the  pulpit  into  a  professor's  chair;  but  with  earnestness  have 
urged  and  beseeched  men  to  flee  the  wrath  to  come.  ...  To  [the  Methodist 
preacher]  the  mathematical,  or  dry  Scotch  mode  of  working  out  the  problem 
of  salvation,  is  too  slow  a  process.  .  . . 

As  a  general  rule,  a  Methodist  preacher  comes  directly  from  the  people.  His 
former  life  was  spent  in  the  workshop,  or  in  some  other  way  where  he  was 
called  to  mingle  with  his  fellow-man.  .  . . 

The  sermons,  too,  of  these  men  have  been  mostly  extemporaneous. . . .  These 
sermons  also  have  been  delivered  in  plain,  simple  language — the  language 
of  the  people.  .  . .  Book  language  has  not  been  so  much  used  as  the  common 
language,  hence  the  people  have  known  where  to  say  Amen.  .  .  .  (Finke  and 
Stark  1994, 105) 

Little  is  known  of  the  particular  story  of  the  churches  between  1860  and  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century.  Until  1880,  the  population  of  the  area 
continued  to  grow  steadily  in  the  townships  of  Tyro  and  Boone,  which  form 
southwest  Davidson  County.  In  the  decade  1880  to  1890,  the  growth  stopped.  It 
was  in  1872  that  J.  H.  Thompson,  founder  of  the  Tyro  Shops,  died,  leaving  the 
business  to  his  three  sons — C.  M.,  P.  H.  and  F.  M.  By  1880,  C.  M.  had  bought  out 
the  interest  of  F.  M.  and  moved  the  venture  to  Lexington,  where  agriculture 
implements  were  still  manufactured  until  1910.  (Sink  and  Matthews  1972). 

From  1890  until  1900  the  population  in  Tyro  and  Boone,  which  lies  south  of 
Tyro  to  the  Yadkin  River,  both  declined.  It  would  be  midway  into  the  twentieth 
century  before  Boone  would  ever  equal  its  1890  population  again.  Tyro,  on  the 
other  hand,  recovered,  growing  steadily  from  1910  forward. 

By  1896  a  U.S.  post  office  had  been  established  (1896  Post  Rate  Map,  Plate  XV). 
It  was  located  near  the  center  of  the  Tyro  Village  on  the  west  side  of  present-day 
Highway  150,  approximately  midway  between  Tyro  School  Road  and  the  inter- 
section of  Michael  Road  on  the  east.  A  paint  factory,  cotton  gin,  blacksmith  shop, 
along  with  various  other  "shops,  stores,  cafes,  barbeque  stands  and  a  sawmill" 
operated  there  as  well  (Simerson  1981,  2).  The  sawmill  was  steam  operated  and 
wood  fired.  The  steam  whistle  sounded  loudly  at  noon  to  let  the  farmers  know 
when  to  come  in  from  the  fields  and  also  to  allow  "people  to  set  their  clocks  if 
they  had  let  them  run  down"  (Simerson  1981,  2). 
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TOWNSHIP  POPULATION  OF  TYRO 
vs.  BOONE'S  CAVE  1890  - 1990 
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As  it  had  been  since  the  first  doctor  Englishman  Fredrick  Thompson  moved  to 
the  area  in  1814,  Tyro  was  a  town  with  physicians  {Salisbury  Evening  Post,  Sunday, 
September  26,  1965).  At  the  turn  of  the  century.  Doctors  Fosque,  Shemwell,  and 
Cathell  were  practicing.  Dr.  Cathell  was  the  first  remembered  to  operate  an  auto- 
mobile {Salisbury  Evening  Post,  Sunday,  September  26, 1965,  4).  Prior  to  these  three 
and  after  Thompson,  a  Dr.  Fitz  lived  in  the  area  at  least  imtil  1902,  when  he  sold 
his  home  to  Ed  Koontz  {Salisbury  Evening  Post,  Sunday,  September  26, 1965). 

By  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  Tyro  Township  was  operating  the  formerly 
private  schools.  Begun  in  1880  by  St.  Luke's  Church  (formerly  Sandy  Creek),  Tyro 
Academy  was  made  a  free  school  in  1899.  Control  passed  to  the  township.  The 
school  was  situated  north  of  the  post  office  on  the  east  side  of  present-day  Highway 
150  on  property  where  St.  Luke's  is  presently  located.  The  Swicegood  (formerly 
Watkins)  School  was  also  operating  on  a  site  on  present-day  Swicegood  Road  at  a 
location  approximately  1.5  miles  east  of  Highway  150.  Piney  Grove  School  on  Tyro 
School  Road,  one  of  the  Green  Schools  on  Giles  Road,  Mt.  Carmel  School  on  Mount 
Carmel  Methodist  Church  Road,  and  Woodlawn  School  on  Michael  Road  were 
small  schools  operating  in  the  Tyro  Township  at  the  turn  of  the  century  (Simerson 
1981).  Most  were  one-  or  two-room  log  structures  (Simerson  1981). 

By  1917,  Wesley  Chapel,  like  most  area  churches,  was  housed  in  a  one-room 
frame-wood  building.  The  building  was  relatively  new,  having  been  rebuilt  after 
a  fire  in  1904  destroyed  the  original.  The  fire  erupted  from  one  of  the  clogged 
stovepipes,  which  transversed  the  length  of  the  building.  Flames  spread  to  the 
roof.  Members  of  the  congregation  tried  to  put  out  the  fire  with  snow  but  to  no 
avail.  The  church  building  was  destroyed. 

Rather  than  being  "burnt  out,"  the  congregation  was  invigorated.  In  1917,  this 
church,  on  the  eight-point  Linwood  Circuit,  had  five  young  men  admitted  on  trial 
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Map  by  Jason  Miller. 


into  the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference — ^James  B.  Fitzgerald,  Joseph  W. 
Fitzgerald,  Charles  O.  Kennerly,  Jesse  H.  Lanning,  and  Daniel  G.  Wilson.  A 
quarter  of  a  century  earlier,  in  1893,  one  other,  John  T.  Lanning,  had  been 
admitted  on  trial.  Earlier  in  1890,  John  Fitzgerald  had  gone  to  Mexico  as  a 
Methodist  missionary.  Later,  John  Lanning  would  become  a  professor  at  Duke 
University,  a  Methodist  school  (Kennerly  1965).  With  the  church  having  a 
membership  of  only  seventy,  to  send  out  six  preachers,  a  missionary,  and  a 
teacher  in  the  span  of  twenty-five  years  was  an  "outstanding  record."  Not  only 
these  five  left,  but  four  women  left  as  well,  having  married  Methodist  preachers. 

Though  it  had  been  137  years  since  the  first  Methodist  circuit  rider  came  to  the 
area,  these  five  soon-to-be  preachers,  as  well  as  the  general  public,  were  still  trav- 
eling over  dirt  roads,  mostly  maintained  by  farmers  and  adjacent  landowners.  In 
the  winter,  reliable  travel  was  still  by  horseback  because  of  the  poor  condition  of 
the  roads.  The  Trading  Ford  Crossing  had  been  all  but  abandoned  as  a  river 
crossing  a  hundred  years  earlier.  The  bridge  privately  constructed  and  operated 
by  tolls  remained  the  only  means,  other  than  ferries,  to  cross  the  Yadkin  River 
from  Davidson  County  to  Salisbury  or  Mocksville  (Kinney  1920).  The  ferries  were 
effective  and  numerous.  But  as  Mr.  Hairston,  owner  of  one  of  the  ferries, 
lamented  seventy  years  earlier,  such  still  was  the  case  in  1920 — the  need  for  trans- 
portation was  desperate  (Wall  1976). 


CHAPTER  4 


Founding  Years 
(1920-1930) 


In  the  year  1920,  in  southwestern  Davidson  County,  all  roads  seemed  to  lead  to 
Tyro.  The  map,  produced  for  the  proposed  Davidson  County  public  schools, 
depicted  six  ferries  operating  on  the  Yadkin  River  between  the  toll  bridge  to 
Salisbury  and  the  Oaks  Ferry  near  the  location  where,  in  1927,  a  bridge  to 
Mocksville  was  built  (Kinney  1920).  Like  a  six-fingered  hand  with  Tyro  as  a  point 
under  the  wrist,  these  roads  ran  through  the  farm  fields  of  Davidson  and  over  the 
river  into  other  fertile  fields  on  the  Davie  County  side.  A  seventh  route  crossed 
over  the  toll  bridge  and  traveled  most  directly  to  Tyro  from  Salisbury.  Nearly  this 
same  route  on  the  Old  Salisbury  to  Salem  Road  was  traveled  both  by  George 
Washington  and  Asbury  in  1791.  It  is  well-known  that  Washington  was  a  visitor 
to  the  area  on  his  inaugural  tour  as  president.  His  journal  entry  of  the  trip  on  May 
31, 1791,  recorded: 

May  31,  1791.  Left  Salisbury  about  4  o'clock;  at  5  miles  crossed  the  Yadkin, 
the  principal  stream  of  the  Peedee,  and  breakfasted  on  the  No.  Bank,  (while 
my  carriages  and  horses  were  crossing)  at  a  Mr.  Young's;  fed  my  horses  10 
miles  farther,  at  one  Reed's — and  about  3  o'clock  (after  another  halt)  arrived 
in  Salem,  one  of  the  Moravian  towns  20  miles  farther — In  all  35  from 
Salisbury.  The  road  between  Salisbury  and  Salem  passed  over  very  little 
good  land,  and  much  that  is  different  (indifferent?)  being  a  good  deal  mixed 
with  Pine,  but  not  sand.  (Sink  and  Matthews  1972,  206) 

Fortunately,  Washington's  assessment  of  the  land  was  not  the  first  one  used  as 
a  caricature  of  the  "good  land." 

A  deviation  from  the  Old  Salisbury  to  Salem  Road  may  have  been  to  move  the 
road  west  in  the  years  after  the  construction  of  the  toll  bridge.  Perhaps  Wesley 
Chapel  Road  was  once  a  part  of  the  original  Salisbury  to  Salem  Road  during  the 
years  1790-1910.  From  the  study  of  the  series  of  maps  from  the  W.  P.  Cummings's 
North  Carolina  in  Maps  (North  Carolina  Archives  Collection,  Davidson  County 
1868  map),  and  the  1910  county  map  (1966),  it  appeared  that  this  was  the  case. 
These  maps  give  good  evidence  that  Wesley  Chapel  Road  was  once  on  the  promi- 
nent route.  But  by  1910,  a  more  direct  route  following  Swicegood  Road  appeared 
(see  maps). 
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Map  by  Jason  Miller. 


By  1920,  the  road  was  not  shown  as  a  darkened  major  road  on  Kinney's 
survey  It  was  obviously  off  the  most  desired  route.  It  eventually  was  changed  to 
no  longer  run  southeast  toward  the  river,  instead  turning  due  east  to  the  Salisbury 
Road  to  Lexington. 

Wesley  Chapel  Road  was  not  the  only  one  changed.  In  the  year  1921,  the  revo- 
lution in  transportation  began  in  North  Carolina.  Dr.  Jesse  M.  Ormond,  in  his  1929 
study  of  the  country  churches  in  North  Carolina,  pronounced  the  decade  of  the 
twenties  as  the  most  revolutionizing  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  socializing 
process  of  our  people.  The  cause  listed  was  the  construction  of  what  are  now 
commonly  called  highways  (Ormond  1931).  In  1921,  the  state  took  over  6,200 
miles  of  road  connecting  county  seats  and  principal  towns.  Fifty  million  dollars 
was  used  for  construction.  By  July  19,  1928,  8000  miles  of  "good  roads"  were  in 
the  system,  with  3,700  miles  hard  surfaced  since  1921  (Ormond  1931). 

Ormond  elaborated  on  the  social  readjustments  produced  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  highway.  It  was  the  greatest  effect  "registered  in  the  life  of  the  rural 
people"  (Ormond  1931,  14).  There  came  new  "unlimited  possibilities  of  associ- 
ation" (Ormond  1931, 14).  Suddenly,  "formerly  isolated  farm  dwellers  . . .  [could] 
be  in  the  midst  of  the  white  lights  of  some  city  in  only  a  few  minutes"  (Ormond 
1931,  13). 
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The  rural  country  instantly  became  more  attractive  to  former  urban  dwellers 
who  wished  to  escape  "the  din  and  smoke  of  the  city  and  enjoy  the  peacefulness 
and  freedom  of  the  country"  (Ormond  1931, 14).  A  population  shift  was  observed 
by  both  the  urban  and  rural  dwellers  as  they  began  to  build  along  the  state  high- 
ways. 

In  1921,  the  township  of  Tyro  was  also  in  the  frame  of  mind  to  build.  A 
petition  to  consolidate  Tyro  Academy  and  eight  other  area  schools  was  drawn  up 
by  the  citizens.  On  April  9, 1921,  they  voted  overwhelmingly  to  do  so,  indicating 
"they  would  approve  a  school  tax  to  support  a  consolidated  school  for  six 
hundred  students  and  truck  transportation"  (Settle  and  Palmer  1993, 183).  After 
a  discussion,  it  was  agreed  for  two  schools  to  be  built,  one  at  Tyro  and  one  at 
Reeds,  that  would  allow  the  most  students  possible  to  walk  to  school. 

The  need  to  consolidate  obsolete  one-  and  two-room  structures  into  centrally 
located,  modern  structures  adequate  for  the  needs  of  the  1920s  was  not  confined 
only  to  the  school  system.  J.  M.  Ormond  (1931)  concluded  that  because  of  the 
"excellent  and  numerous  roads  in  the  state,"  there  were,  in  1929,  "too  many 
churches"  (339).  Whereas  before  "when  the  population  was  all  or  mainly  rural, 
the  roads  bad  and  the  transportation  slow,  there  was  an  obvious  need  for  many 
church  houses  conveniently  located  . . .  [because]  the  people  could  only  go  a  very 
short  distance  to  church  ..."  (Ormond  1931,  339).  He  stated  forcefully  "since  the 
antiquated  modes  of  transportation  have  been  supplemented  by  the  more  rapid 
motor  conveyance,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  there  are  too  many  churches"  (Ormond 
1931,  339). 

Ormond  (1931)  continued  pressing  the  need  for  reducing  the  number  of 
churches,  not  just  because  accessibility  allowed  it,  but  because  of  the  ineffective- 
ness of  the  rural  churches  due  to  the  sparseness  of  the  population.  In  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  he  documented  that  445,  or  a  full  one-third  of  all  rural 
churches  in  North  Carolina,  "reported  no  addition  by  profession  of  faith"  (341). 

Further  evidence  of  the  need  to  eliminate  some  of  the  "5,226  rural  churches  for 
white  people  in  North  Carolina  ...  is  the  fact  that  3,786  [72.4  percent]  are  one 
room  buildings"  (Ormond  1931,  343).  Ormond  chided  further  that  in  "most 
instances  the  building  is  a  crude  bit  of  architecture  which  offers  little  or  no  phys- 
ical atmosphere  conducive  to  worship.  Such  equipment  must  appear  wholly 
antiquated  if  contrasted  with  the  vast  opportunities  which  are  afforded  the 
country  church  of  today  [1931]"  (Ormond  1931,  343). 

As  if  anticipating  the  arguments  against  it,  Ormond  hammered  home  a  third 
inadequacy  that  would  serve  to  prevent  needed  consolidation  and  relocation 
with  new  buildings.  That  last  shortcoming  was  that  "the  people  who  still  live  in 
the  country  are  not  meeting  their  obligation  to  the  church.  The  country  church  is 
not  supported  out  of  the  hearts  of  the  family  income  but  rather  receives  only  a 
part  of  the  fragments  of  wealth  which  its  members  possess"  (Ormond  1931,  350). 

Ormond  (1931)  concluded  for  all  of  North  Carolina  that  the  "investigations  of 
1929  .  .  .  show  quite  clearly  the  failure  of  the  country  church  to  readjust  itself  to 
the  changing  demands  of  the  country  people.  The  multitude  of  poorly  equipped. 
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inadequately  financed,  and  unsuitably  located  country  churches  are  hopeless  so 
far  as  rendering  a  satisfaction  to  the  country  people  of  modern  time  ..."  (350). 
Ormond  ended  with  a  clarion  call  for  "an  urgent  and  immediate  consolidation 
and  relocation  of  many  rural  churches  in  North  Carolina"  (Ormond  1931,  350). 

The  outlying  area  of  the  village  of  Tyro  was  no  exception  to  the  conditions 
documented  by  Ormond.  Kathleen  Graver  (1986),  a  local  historian,  in  a  personal 
interview  recalled  worshiping  at  Bethel  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  in 
1920.  She  went  with  her  parents.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.  L.  Mock  from  Reeds.  She  recalled 
a  wood-frame  building  with  separate  entrances  for  men  and  women.  There  was 
no  privy;  everyone  needing  a  bathroom  simply  went  to  the  woods.  Dr.  Mock, 
who  had  relocated  to  the  area,  joined  the  church  because  there  was  not  one  in 
Reeds  (K.  C.  Mock,  interview  with  author,  25  September  1996).  By  1921,  he  and 
others  had  requested  permission  from  the  Reeds  Baptist  Church  to  hold  services 
in  the  white-frame  Baptist  church,  newly  constructed  in  1910.  Reeds  Baptist  voted 
in  October  1921  to  "extend  an  invitation  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to 
locate  here  in  our  community"  (Pace  1969,  48).  The  1925  edition  of  the  Western 
North  Carolina  Conference  Journal  noted  the  appropriate  change  in  the  charge 
conference  in  Davidson  Circuit.  "Reads  [sic]"  was  added  as  a  new  point.  They 
built  a  new  brick  church  on  the  Mocksville  Road,  which  would  travel  over  the 
new  bridge  built  to  traverse  the  Yadkin  in  1928. 

A  second  change  was  recorded  in  the  Davidson  Circuit  as  well  in  1925.  It  too 
was  by  addition.  The  second  new  point  to  the  charge  was  Tyro  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South.  The  simple  unfettered  statement  does  not  at  all  portray 
the  controversy  the  creation  of  the  Tyro  Church  provided. 

All  the  factors  noted  by  Ormond  (1931)  as  characterizing  the  country  churches 
of  North  Carolina  were  true  for  the  southwest  Davidson  area,  hereafter  referred  to 
as  West  Davidson.  To  the  south  of  Churchland,  Pine  Methodist  had  disappeared 
from  the  circuit.  Bethel  had  dwindled  by  1925  to  a  handful  of  folk.  Wesley  Chapel, 
now  remote  from  the  state  road  and  significantly  diminished  by  the  contribution 
of  ten  of  its  most  promising  young  members  to  participate  in  ordained  ministry  as 
preachers,  teachers,  missionaries,  or  spouses,  was  painfully  confronted  with  the 
need  to  become  revitalized.  St.  Luke's  Lutheran  was  discussing  plans  to  tear  down 
their  1861  building  and  relocate  from  their  remote  site  to  Tyro.  By  August  26, 1926, 
their  vote  had  been  taken  and  the  last  service  held. 

The  Reverend  R.  F.  Huneycutt  of  the  Davidson  Circuit  championed  the  idea  of 
creating  a  new  Methodist  church  in  the  village  of  Tyro.  He  envisioned  a  union  of 
Bethel  and  Wesley  Chapel  (Sallie  Pamell,  personal  interview  with  author,  September 
1992,  and  Boyd  Swicegood,  personal  interview  with  author,  4  November  1992). 
Many  of  the  remaining  members  at  Bethel,  who  had  not  joined  Reeds  in  1925,  were 
agreeable  to  tearing  down  their  church  building  and  uniting  with  a  new  church  in 
Tyro.  A  strong  group  of  members  at  Wesley  Chapel  were  adamantly  opposed  to  the 
idea  as  was  the  pastor  of  that  circuit,  the  Reverend  J.  W.  Campbell. 

Sallie  Parnell  remembered,  though,  that  church  founder,  R.  F.  Huneycutt  and 
his  wife,  were  resolute.  Huneycutt,  of  the  Davidson  Circuit  in  1925,  was  listed  as 
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the  first  pastor  for  both  Reeds  and  Tyro.  Reeds  was  a  functioning  church.  Aunt 
Sallie  Parnell  recalled  that  by  late  1925  most  of  her  people  (Farabees)  had  moved 
their  membership  from  Bethel  to  the  newly  constituted  Reeds  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South.  The  Huneycutts  continued  pressing  for  those  who 
remained  at  Bethel  to  become  charter  members  of  Tyro.  Their  hope  was  that  these 
persons,  along  with  those  from  Wesley  Chapel  who  were  agreeable  to  the  consol- 
idation, would  merge  into  Tyro  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

The  Fitzgerald  clan  had,  by  this  point,  moved  their  membership  to  the 
Linwood  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Cotton  Grove  Township.  This  faction 
from  Wesley  Chapel  who  would  not  go  along  with  the  union  quickly  became 
disgruntled  with  the  whole  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  Under  the  lead- 
ership of  Charles  Fitzgerald,  a  new  church  was  begun  (Sallie  Parnell,  personal 
interview  with  author,  August  1992).  Greer's  Chapel  was  organized  on  February 
17, 1927,  in  the  Sapona  schoolhouse  with  twenty-one  charter  members.  The  church 
soon  built  on  Highway  10,  the  Salisbury  to  Lexington  Road  now  known  as  U.S.  29 
(Wampler  1978).  In  1927,  they  requested  and  received  admission  to  the  Methodist 
Protestant  Conference  {North  Carolina  Methodist  Protestant  Journal  1927). 

The  majority  of  those  remaining  at 
Wesley  Chapel  were  in  favor  of  the 
merger.  One  who  was  not,  but  went 
along  with  the  merger,  was  William 
Meacham.  His  objection  was  that  the 
cemetery  would  be  abandoned.  Sure 
enough,  that  was  the  case.  After  the 
Wesley  Chapel  building  was  torn  down, 
all  that  remains  of  it  today  on  land 
belonging  to  others  are  the  concrete 
steps  that  Meacham  formed  and  poured. 
But,  the  cemetery  is  mowed  and  well 
cared  for  too.  A  large  part  of  this  is  due  to 
Meacham,  for  he  would  go  by  himself  to 
the  cemetery  and  work  all  day  with  axe 
in  hand  to  keep  the  sacred  ground 
tended.  Later,  the  TroUingers  took  up  the 
task.  Meacham  was  correct,  though,  in 
fearing  that  change  could  mean  neglect. 

One  family  that  made  a  notable 
difference  in  the  formation  of  Tyro 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
was  Boone  Wilson's.  Wilson  had 
purchased  much  of  the  land  and  the 
Mr.  Boone  A.  mison  ^85^-1934)  donated  the  ..^^^  ^^-^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  Thompson 
property  on  which  Tyro  Methodist  Church  was     ,  ,  i  i     i     j  ^ 

built.  (Photo  loaned  by  his  grandson  Hubert  holdmgs.  Wilson  donated  the  land  at  a 
Wilson  and  reproduced  by  Mike  Rowe.)  prominent  corner  in  the  village  of  Tyro 
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with  the  stipulation  that  no  cemetery  was  to  be  located  on  the  property.  He 
loaned  the  money  necessary  for  the  construction.  With  a  mule  team  and  a  drag 
pan,  he,  along  with  Boyd  Swicegood,  dug  out  the  basement  for  the  building. 

Mrs.  Boone  Wilson  went  up  the  road  to  visit  Aunt  Sallie  Parnell  and  some  of 
the  other  women  of  the  Bethel  Church.  Mrs.  Wilson  said,  "We  got  this  thing 
started  down  here  in  Tyro.  You  ladies  know  what  it  is  to  iron  when  the  iron's  hot. 
[Irons  were  heated  on  a  stove  or  at  a  fireplace  in  that  era.]  Well,  the  iron  is  hot." 

Mrs.  Boone  Wilson's  speech  and  invitation  swayed  the  opinion  of  the  ladies  of 
Bethel.  Soon,  it  was  voted  to  sell  the  old  building  and  its  contents.  Webb  Link 
bought  the  old  Bethel  building  and  made  it  into  a  house,  which  later  burned.  The 
chain-suspended,  pull-down  globe-kerosene  lamps  were  sold  as  well.  Sallie 
Parnell  purchased  one,  which  remains  in  possession  of  her  daughter,  Carolyn 
Phillips,  to  the  present  (Sallie  Parnell,  personal  interview  with  author,  July  1992). 

In  1926,  the  one-year-old  church  was  changed  to  the  Linwood  Circuit  of  which 
Wesley  Chapel  had  long  been  a  part.  The  minutes  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Session 
of  the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  interestingly  read  as  follows: 

Changes  in  Charge  Boundaries:  From  Davidson  Circuit  take  Tyro  Church 
and  add  it  to  the  Linwood  Circuit.  Discontinue  Bethel  to  Davidson  Circuit 
and  let  Davidson  Quarterly  Conference  have  charge  of  the  property. 
Discontinue  Wesley  Chapel  on  the  Linwood  Circuit  and  let  Linwood 
Quarterly  Conference  have  charge  of  the  property.  {Western  North  Carolina 
Methodist  Episcopal  Conference  Journal  1926,  36-37) 

The  1926  Western  North  Carolina  Methodist  Episcopal  Conference  Journal  listed 
the  membership  and  holdings  of  the  church  somewhat  peculiarly.  "Bethel-Tyro" 
of  the  Davidson  Circuit  was  listed  as  a  hyphenated  entity  with  a  membership  of 
93  and  a  church  structure  with  a  value  of  $4500.  Wesley  was  still  listed  on  the 
Linwood  Circuit  with  125  members  and  a  church  structure  with  a  value  of  $4000. 
Reeds  was  by  this  time,  on  a  circuit  with  Yadkin  College.  Reeds'  membership  was 
47,  but  the  value  of  their  brick  building  was  listed  at  $8000. 

"Bethel-Tyro,"  as  a  church,  was  voted  into  existence  on  Valentine's  Day  in  1926 
by  Bethel,  Sallie  Parnell  recalled.  The  church  met  first  in  the  1921  wooden  Tyro 
schoolhouse.  In  1927,  table  number  5,  Rural  Church  Statistics,  was  omitted  from 
the  Western  North  Carolina  Methodist  Episcopal  Conference  Journal,  so  there  was  no 
listing.  In  1928,  the  listing  was  for  Tyro-Wesley.  The  value  of  the  building  was 
listed  at  fifteen  thousand  dollars;  the  membership  was  143.  When,  or  if,  a  separate 
Wesley  Chapel  vote  took  place  was  not  documented,  perhaps  due  to  the  contro- 
versy. It  was  not  finalized  until  after  the  annual  conference  in  the  fall  of  that  year. 

After  the  pastoral  appointments  were  made  in  1926,  G.  W.  Fink  was  sent  to 
replace  Reverend  Campbell,  who  had  opposed  the  consolidation  of  Wesley  with 
Bethel  into  Tyro.  The  doors  of  Wesley  Chapel  were  closed.  Under  Fink's  leader- 
ship, services  were  held  in  the  consolidated  Tyro  School.  The  Wesley  Chapel 
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Copies  0/  fzfo  eflr/y  cradle  roll  certifi- 
cates were  given  to  Annie  Barnes  at 
Wesley  Chapel  in  1923  and  signed  by 
Rev.  J.  W.  Campbell  and  to  Edwin 
Barnes  in  1931  at  Tyro  United 
Methodist  Church.  (These  were  loaned 
by  Annie  Barnes  and  photographed  by 
Mike  Rowe.) 


building  was  soon  dismantled.  The  timber  was  used  to  create  the  floor  system 
and  walls  in  the  Tyro  Church  building.  The  side-wall-mounted  kerosene  lamps 
were  sold.  Boyd  Swicegood  purchased  one,  which  remains  in  the  possession  of 
his  wife,  Blanche,  to  this  present  day.  Electric  lighting  made  the  kerosene  lamp  a 
bothersome,  smoking  obsolescence. 

Plans  for  the  new  church  were  drawn  by  Grady  Michael.  The  pencil  drawings 
of  a  floor  plan  and  right  side  elevation  were  all  that  was  used  to  construct  the 
building.  Like  the  neighboring  church,  St.  Luke's  Lutheran,  construction  was 
from  salvaged  wood,  supplemented  with  new  wood  and  brick  veneer.  In  appear- 
ance, the  Tyro  Methodist  Episcopal  sanctuary  is  quite  similar  to  the  exterior  of 
Reeds  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

The  construction  of  the  building  was  a  community  affair  under  the  direction 
of  Grady  Michael,  who  was  the  chairperson  of  the  building  committee.  He  kept 
careful  and  detailed  records  of  contributions  made,  of  the  total  hours  worked  by 
individuals,  and  the  amount  expended  on  every  purchase  (Hartley  1978).  His 
journals  and  other  notes  are  preserved  to  this  day.  Mackie  Barnes  recalled  that 
"times  were  tough,  money  was  scarce"  (Hartley  1978).  She  noted  that  "everybody 
pitched  in  .  .  .  and  many  people  donated  their  time  and  labor"  (Hartley  1978). 

Preacher  Fink  was  remembered  by  Boyd  Swicegood  as  being  one  who,  along 
with  the  members,  worked  hard  on  the  actual  construction.  Each  piece  of  the 
stamped  tin  ceiling  in  the  sanctuary  was  installed  by  Fink,  who  constructed  a  rolling 
scaffold  for  the  purpose.  He  did  all  of  this  while  attending  to  the  duties  of  the 
Linwood  Circuit  and  raising  a  one-acre  garden  to  feed  the  large  number  of  children 
in  his  family  (Boyd  Swicegood,  personal  interview  with  author,  4  November  1992). 

The  first  revival  at  Tyro  was  held  the  third  Sunday  in  July  of  1927.  It  was 
promoted  in  a  newspaper  article  almost  ten  days  before.  The  article  detailed 
progress  on  the  building,  the  qualification  of  Reverend  Fink  to  lead  the  revival, 
and  the  setting  of  the  fourth  Sunday  for  homecoming  for  "Tyro  community. 
Bethel  and  Wesley  Chapel  churches  which  are  largely  uniting  with  the  new 
church  project  at  Tyro"  (The  Lexington  Dispatch,  Thursday,  July  7, 1927). 
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The  two  oldest  members  in  1978, 
who  were  themselves  cornerstones  in 
Tyro  United  Methodist  Church,  were 
Mrs.  (Aunt)  Sallie  Parnell 
(1887-1995)  and  Mr  H.  Grady 
Michael  (1891-1979).  He  is  shown 
holding  Tyro's  youngest  member  at 
that  time,  Matthew  Wood.  (Photo 
loaned  by  Dean  Beck  and  reproduced 
by  Mike  Rowe.) 


TYRO  METHODISTS  PREPARE  FOR  REVIVAL 

The  revival  meetings  will  begin  at  Tyro  Methodist  Church  the  third  Sunday 
in  July  at  3:00  o'clock  p.m.  and  continue  for  ten  days,  or  possibly  two  weeks, 
with  service  at  least  once  a  day  during  the  week  and  three  services  on  Sunday. 

The  pastor  will  do  most  of  the  preaching  during  these  meetings,  since  he  has 
had  wide  experience  in  the  evangelistic  work,  having  served  as  Conference 
evangelist  for  the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference  for  a  number  of  years, 
besides  holding  many  revival  meetings  during  his  many  years  of  pastoral 
work.  Prof.  Rudd  Newsom  will  have  charge  of  the  music.  Prof.  Newsom  is 
both  a  splendid  organist  and  choir  leader,  who  has  been  eminently 
successful  in  conducting  the  music  in  evangelistic  meetings.  Besides  his  effi- 
ciency as  music  director,  he  is  greatly  useful  in  revival  meetings  in  prayer 
and  otherwise  assisting  by  his  efforts. 

The  fourth  Sunday  of  July  will  be  "Home-Coming"  day  for  both  Tyro  commu- 
nity, and  Bethel  and  Wesley  Chapel  churches  which  are  largely  uniting  with 
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the  new  church  project  at  Tyro.  All  members  and  friends  of  either  or  all  of  these 
communities  are  expected  to  be  present  on  this  occasion.  As  this  will  be  held 
in  connection  with  the  revival  meetings,  a  special  program  is  being  planned 
for  this  time,  which  will  include  talks  from  former  pastors,  men  who  have 
entered  the  ministry  from  these  communities,  as  well  as  some  laymen  who 
desire  to  speak  of  their  experiences  in  the  past  as  well  as  at  present. 

These  meetings  will  be  held  in  the  new  church  building  which  is  being  rushed 
rapidly  to  completion.  While  the  building  will  be  enclosed  by  that  time,  it  will 
not  be  completed  for  some  time  after;  yet  the  meetings  can  be  held  in  the 
enclosed  structure.  (The  Lexington  Dispatch,  Thursday,  July  7, 1927) 

Boyd  Swicegood  remembered  the  first  meeting  he  attended  in  the  almost- 
finished  sanctuary.  Because  only  the  subfloor  was  installed,  large  cracks  opened 
to  the  basement  and  the  crawl  space  beneath  the  sanctuary.  When  the  lights  were 
turned  on  for  a  revival  night  meeting,  mosquitoes,  which  had  bred  in  the  water 
collected  in  the  basement,  swarmed  up  to  feast  on  the  revival  crowd  (Boyd 
Swicegood,  personal  interview  with  author,  4  November  1992). 

On  July  15,  1928,  the  then  nearly  completed  sanctuary  was  formally  opened. 
The  Reverend  R.  F.  Huneycutt,  who  had  organized  the  church  in  1925,  was 
invited  back  by  Reverend  Fink  to  preach  the  first  formal  service  at  11:00  a.m.  The 
Lexington  Dispatch  carried  the  story  submitted  by  G.  W.  Fink  on  the  Monday 
preceding  the  first  Sunday  service.  The  article  follows: 

FORMAL  OPENING  OF  TYRO  METHODIST  CHURCH,  JULY  15 

By  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  faithful  members  and  friends  of  Tyro  Methodist 
Church  the  handsome  new  church  building  will  be  completed  by  July  14. 
This  will  make  possible  the  opening  services  planned  for  Sunday,  July  15th. 
On  this  date  an  all-day  program  will  be  carefully  carried  out  on  which  will 
appear,  as  speakers.  Rev.  R.  F.  Huneycutt,  Rev.  C.  O.  Kennerly,  Rev.  M.  T. 
Plyler  and  others  This  will  be  also  the  annual  Home  Coming  Day  for  this 
church,  to  which  all  who  have  ever  been  members  or  friends  of  Wesley's 
Chapel,  Bethel  or  Tyro  churches  are  earnestly  requested  to  be  present. 

There  will  be  the  usual  Sunday  school  service  at  9:45  a.m.  with  some  new 
features  added  to  the  program.  At  eleven  o'clock,  Rev.  R.  F.  Huneycutt  will 
preach.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Huneycutt  was  pastor  during  the  time  the  new  church 
building  was  planned  and  the  work  began.  At  2:30  p.m.,  a  service  will  be  held 
at  which  time  one  or  more  addresses  will  be  delivered,  and  at  8:00  at  night 
the  first  service  of  the  series  of  revival  meetings  will  be  held.  A  very  inter- 
esting feature  of  this  program  will  be  the  presence  and  singing  of  the  Palmer 
Sisters,  who  reside  in  the  Tyro  community,  and  who  are  in  such  great 
demand  on  account  of  their  wonderful  ability  as  singers. 
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The  revival  meetings  will  begin  with  the  night  service  and  continue  for  a 
week  or  ten  days  with  service  each  night  at  8:00  o'clock.  The  name  of  the 
evangelist  doing  the  preaching  during  these  meetings  will  be  announced 
later.  The  public  is  cordially  invited  to  attend  all  of  the  above  services,  states 
pastor  G.  W.  Fink.  (The  Lexington  Dispatch,  Monday,  July  9, 1928) 

The  scheduled  revival  was  postponed,  however,  due  to  the  farmers  needing  to 
work  and  perhaps  because  of  the  building's  unfinished  state.  A  report  of  the 
meeting  was  presented. 

SEVERAL  SERVICES  ON  THE  LINWOOD  CIRCUIT 

Southmont,  July  25 — The  opening  services  at  Tyro  Methodist  church,  July 
15th,  were  largely  attended  and  the  interesting  program  was  acclaimed  as  a 
great  success  by  all  in  attendance.  The  revival  meetings  were  postponed,  to 
begin  the  third  Sunday  in  September,  on  account  of  the  accumulated  work 
for  the  farmers  caused  by  the  recent  rains.  (The  Lexington  Dispatch,  July  26, 
1928) 

Interestingly,  the  guest  preacher  for  the  next  revival  on  the  Linwood  Circuit 
was  listed  as  Reverend  J.  W.  Fitzgerald.  While  he  was  listed  as  being  "reared 
in  [the  Tyro]  community  and  one  of  the  leading  ministers  .  .  .  leader  of  revival 
meetings  .  .  .  and  one  of  the  most  successful  church  builders  in  the  Conference," 
nothing  was  said  of  his  having  been  from  Wesley  Chapel  (The  Lexington  Dispatch, 
July  26, 1928). 

On  July  29  that  year,  revival  services  on  the  circuit  began  at  Linwood  and 
".  .  .  great  demonstrations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  in  evidence"  (The  Lexington 
Dispatch,  August  25,  1927).  From  there,  the  meetings  moved  to  Cotton  Grove, 
where  again  "great  manifestations  of  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  in 
evidence  and  one  was  forced  to  think  of  the  revivals  of  by  gone  years  as  the 
shouts  of  the  saints  were  rending  the  stillness  of  the  present  day  revivals"  (The 
Lexington  Dispatch,  August  25,  1927).  Following  Cotton  Grove,  the  meetings 
moved  to  Macedonia  Methodist. 

Finally,  in  September,  the  postponed  revival  meeting  in  Tyro  was  held.  This 
meeting  was  reported  in  a  September  24  Lexington  Dispatch  article.  It  states  in  part: 

REVIEW  OF  WORK  ON  THE  LINWOOD  CHARGE 

Southmont,  Sept.  20 — Last  Sunday,  September  16th,  marked  the  closing  of 
the  revival  meetings  at  Tyro  church,  which  was  also  the  last  meeting  to  be 
held  on  the  Linwood  Methodist  Charge  this  Conference  year.  While  all  of  the 
meetings  on  this  Charge  were  good  this  year,  resulting  in  about  50  additions 
to  the  church,  the  most  in  many  years,  yet  the  one  at  Tyro  was  one  of  the  best 
of  all  in  some  respects.  (The  Lexington  Dispatch,  September  24, 1928) 
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No  records  survived  to  document  the  number  of  members  received.  The 
records  were  destroyed  in  a  fire  that  consumed  the  circuit  parsonage  in  the  late 
1940s.  A  reconstruction  from  the  surviving  rolls  of  the  former  two  churches,  along 
with  personal  remembrance  by  the  original  members,  details  a  list  of  eighty-four 
persons  named  as  charter  members: 


Mrs.  Addie  Barnes 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilmer  Barnes 

Miss  Ossie  Barnes 

Ruth  Walser  Barnes 

Zula  Walser  Boyd 

Mr.  J.  A.  Brown 

Mrs.  Nellie  W.  Clark 

Lillian  Walser  Dameron 

Marguerite  Fitzgerald  Davis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vance  Davis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Davis 

Grace  Walser  Dreher 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Fitzgerald 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Will  Kennerly 

Frances  Walser  Knopf 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Koontz 

Miss  Gertha  Koontz 

Gilbert  Koontz 

Glenna  Koontz 

Gray  Koontz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  F.  Lanning 

Fannie  Lanning 

Kenneth  Lanning 

Hilda  Fitzgerald  Lomax 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  M.  Meacham 

Wattie  Meacham 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  L.  Michael 

Coy  Michael 

Miss  Emma  Michael 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Grady  Michael 

Rank  Michael 


Robert  Michael 

Christine  Lanning  Palmer 

Mrs.  George  Parnell 

Eloise  Davis  Putnam 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Riddell 

Mr.  Rome  S.  Riddell 

Ruby  Michael  Shoaf 

Mrs.  Henry  Lee  Snider 

Boone  Swicegood 

Boyd  Swicegood 

Clarence  Swicegood 

Dick  Swicegood 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Swicegood 

Herbert  Swicegood 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Luther  Swicegood 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  H.  Swicegood 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Swicegood 

Mrs.  W.  K.  Swicegood 

Webster  G.  Swicegood 

Mary  Swicegood  Trollinger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Walser 

Juanita  Michael  Walser  (Rabb) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Walser 

Thurman  Walser 

W.  Roebuck  Walser 

Phebia  Whicker  Weaver 

Bunt  Michael  Whicker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boone  Wilson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed  Wilson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  C.  Wilson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb  Wilson 


The  increase  from  84  as  charter  members  to  the  143  members  documented  for 
Tyro-Wesley  in  the  1928  Western  North  Carolina  Methodist  Episcopal  Conference 
Journal  seemed  reasonable  in  light  of  the  results  reprinted  from  the  revivals. 

Reverend  Fink's  assessment  of  the  future  was  as  glowing  as  the  reports  of  the 
previous  month.  In  the  article  "Review  of  the  Work  on  the  Linwood  Charge," 
Fink  observed: 
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Charter  members  of  Tyro  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  who  attended  the  Golden  Heritage  Day  in 
1978  celebrating  the  church's  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  sanctuary's  completion.  Front  row,  left  to  right: 
Mrs.  Ora  Wilson,  Mrs.  Mary  Swicegood  Trollinger,  Mrs.  Rosa  Swicegood,  Miss  Ossie  Barnes, 
Mr  H.  Grady  Michael,  Mrs.  Mackie  Barnes,  Mr  Thurman  Walser,  Mrs.  Ruth  Walser  Barnes, 
Mrs.  Helen  Walser  Dreher,  Mrs.  (Aunt)  Sallie  Farabee  Parnell,  Mrs.  Lillian  Walser  Dameron.  Second 
row,  left  to  right:  Mrs.  Hilda  Lomax,  Mr  Clegg  (Dick)  Swicegood,  Mr  Gray  Koontz,  Mrs.  Glenna  George 
Koontz,  Mr  Gilbert  Koontz,  Mr  Herbert  Swicegood,  Mrs.  Etta  Swicegood,  Mrs.  Ruby  Shoaf  Mr  Boyd 
Swicegood,  Mrs.  Juanita  (Rabb)  Walser,  Mrs.  Christine  (Chrissie)  Fanning  Palmer,  and  Mrs.  Marguerite 
Davis.  Insert  of  Chrissie  Palmer,  oldest  active  charter  member  of  Tyro  United  Methodist  Church  in  1997. 
(Photo  of  charter  members  in  1978  loaned  by  Glenda  Hartley  and  reproduced  by  Mike  Rowe.) 

With  the  completion  of  the  new  churches  at  Tyro,  both  Lutheran  and 
Methodist,  and  the  fine  meetings  held  in  both  churches;  along  with  the  bond 
election  to  be  held  in  October,  looking  forward  to  building  a  new  public 
school  building,  it  is  very  evident  that  this  community  is  taking  on  new  life 
and  has  great  future  prospects  for  greater  development  than  ever  before. 
(The  Lexington  Dispatch,  September  24, 1928) 

Fink  also  noted  that  the  charge  was  doing  well  financially.  He  noted  the  year 
1927  as  the  best  ever  and  foresaw  1928  being  "much  in  advance  of  last  year."  His 
only  lingering  concern  was  as  follows: 


While  the  late  crops  may  make  it  more  trying  in  raising  Conference  collections, 
etc.,  this  year  than  last,  yet  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  do  as  they  always  do. 
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raise  all  collections  in  full.  This  Charge  deserves  great  praise  for  their  faithful- 
ness along  these  lines.  (The  Lexington  Dispatch,  September  24, 1928) 

By  1928,  the  changes  in  the  Tyro  community  were  even  noted  in  the  Salisbury 
Evening  Post. 

Lexington,  Sept.  6 — Considerable  development  is  noted  in  the  section  of 
Tyro  and  Churchland  in  recent  weeks.  A  number  of  new  residences  have 
been  built  along  the  road  between  Tyro  and  Churchland,  and  two  new 
churches,  one  a  Lutheran  and  the  other  a  Methodist,  are  now  serving  the 
people  of  that  section  of  the  county.  The  erection  of  a  power  line  from  the 
Lexington  airport  to  Tyro  and  Churchland  furnishes  electricity  for  lighting 
the  homes  and  for  other  uses.  Electric  current  is  furnished  by  the  City  of 
Lexington  for  the  new  power  line  supplying  the  citizens  along  the  road  from 
the  Lexington  airport  to  Tyro  and  Churchland.  {Salisbury  Evening  Post, 
Thursday  September  6, 1928, 12) 

Like  shoots  from  a  kudzu  vine,  the  highways  were  bringing  rapid  growth.  The 
road  was  not  only  the  means  of  access  to  and  from  manufacturing  and  shopping 
areas,  it  was  also  the  route  for  electric  power  lines.  "White  light"  replaced 
kerosene  lamps'  yellow-hued  glow.  Like  kudzu,  wherever  it  grew,  the  country- 
side was  transformed  by  its  presence. 

Unlike  the  spread  of  kudzu,  the  creation  and  growth  of  Tyro  Methodist 
Episcopal,  South;  Reeds  Methodist  Episcopal,  South;  and  Greer's  Chapel 
Methodist  Protestant  had  not  come  without  sacrifices.  By  1929,  when  Ormond 
was  conducting  his  research,  the  three  Methodist  country  churches  serving  the 
white  populace  of  West  Davidson  were  prepared  for  the  new  day  of  the  highway. 
They  had  each  relocated — Tyro  to  the  hub  of  the  area,  Greer's  Chapel  to  the  east 
on  what  became  a  major  north-south  route,  and  Reeds  to  the  north,  on  what 
became  the  major  east-west  route. 

Each  of  the  three  made  significant  financial  sacrifices.  The  value  of  the  buildings 
Reeds  and  Tyro  constructed  represented  from  80  percent  to  50  percent  of  the  North 
Carolina  per  capita  income  per  member  for  their  respective  churches.  That  is,  the 
value  of  their  buildings,  divided  by  their  number  of  members,  expressed  in  a 
portion  of  the  average  person's  income  would  be  an  incredible  eightfold  to  fivefold 
tithe.  In  1996  dollars,  it  would  mean  each  member  averaged  a  gift  or  pledge  of 
$10,000  to  $16,000.  In  the  beginning  of  1929,  they  each,  from  Ormondian  perspec- 
tive, appeared  to  be  poised  for  growth. 

Tyro  made  swift  progress  in  repaying  Boone  Wilson,  the  church  member  who 
had  loaned  the  congregation  the  money  for  the  construction.  The  last  payment 
was  made  on  October  25,  1929,  the  day  after  the  complete  collapse  of  the  stock 
market  on  Black  Tuesday,  October  24, 1929  (Boyd  Swicegood,  personal  interview 
with  author,  4  November  1992).  Though  Tyro  remained  faithful,  the  bright 
outlook  suddenly  turned  bleak. 


CHAPTER  5 


Floundering  Years 
(1930-1950) 


The  year  1930  brought  massive  poverty  and  hunger  never  before  known  in 
the  United  States.  "Former  millionaires  stood  on  street  corners  trying  to 
sell  apples  at  5  cents  apiece.  Hundreds  of  pitiful  shanty  towns — called 
Hoovervilles  in  honor  of  the  unfortunate  Republican  president  who  presided 
over  the  disaster — sprang  up  all  over  the  country  to  shelter  the  homeless.  People 
slept  under  'Hoover  blankets' — old  newspapers — in  the  out-of-doors.  People 
waited  in  breadlines  in  every  city,  hoping  for  something  to  eat.  In  1931  alone, 
more  than  twenty  thousand  Americans  committed  suicide.  The  theme  song  of  the 
period  became  'Brother,  Can  You  Spare  a  Dime?'"  (excerpted  from  Compton's 
Interactive  Encyclopedia,  Copyright  1993, 1994,  Compton's  NewMedia,  Inc.). 

The  Great  Depression  era  was  in  stark  contrast  to  the  Roaring  Twenties  when 
business  was  enthroned.  The  fall  of  business  from  the  realm  of  high  prestige  was 
swift  after  Black  Tuesday  (Lunden  1988).  "Businesses  closed  putting  millions  out 
of  work.  Banks  failed  by  the  hundred.  Wages  .  .  .  fell  precipitously.  .  .  .  Most  of  the 

agriculture  . . .  economy  had  been  in  serious  trouble  for  years  Government  itself 

was  sorely  pressed  for  income  at  all  levels"  (Compton's  Interactive — Great  Depression). 

Tyro,  like  other  churches,  was  also  in  desperate  need  of  funding.  During  these 
years,  even  the  Sunday  school  children  would  be  involved  in  faithful  giving. 
When  the  roll  was  called,  they  answered  not  with  "present,"  but  with  "penny," 
with  the  coin  deposited  in  the  collection  {Remembering  Tyro  in  the  1930s  and  1940s, 
with  Alan  Rice,  13  June  1996,  videotape). 

Membership  for  the  Tyro  Church  had  fallen  to  128  by  1931  (see  tables  and 
chart).  Pastor  J.  C.  Keever  (1925-1931),  who  followed  the  energetic  Huneycutt, 
was  not  able  to  keep  up  the  pace.  He  was  one  of  the  oldest  pastors  the  church 
received.  Linwood,  closer  to  the  circuit  parsonage  at  Southmont,  fared  better, 
increasing  from  179  to  188  from  1925  to  1931.  Reeds,  on  the  Davidson  Circuit, 
faltered  after  the  Great  Depression  began.  Their  membership  declined  from  126 
in  1925  to  102  in  1931  (see  Tyro  tables). 

Tyro  did  experience  growth  with  the  croquet-playing  pastor  who  followed 
Reverend  Keever.  While  membership  climbed  to  150,  scandal  rocked  the  end  of 
the  Reverend  M.  A.  Osbourne's  tenure.  Allegations  of  paternity  involving  one  of 
the  sisters  of  a  young  man  in  the  Tyro  youth  group  were  aired  in  court.  When 
asked  about  this  pastor,  the  common  response  by  those  who  remember  is  simply 
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"don't  talk  about  him"  {Remembering  Tyro  in  the  1930s  and  1940s,  with  Alan  Rice, 
13  June  1996,  videotape). 

During  these  years,  Boyd  Swicegood,  a  layperson,  began  taking  a  keen 
interest  in  the  youth.  He  took  some  of  them  to  Churchland  as  an  alternative.  Soon, 
he  would  organize  the  first  Boy  Scout  troop. 

Perhaps  in  response  to  the  crisis,  R.  F.  Huneycutt,  founding  pastor  in  1925, 
returned  to  this  circuit.  His  service  for  the  second  time  on  the  circuit  lasted  from 
1935  until  1940.  He  was  the  oldest  to  ever  serve  Tyro  by  the  common  remem- 
brance of  those  who  knew  every  pastor  from  1925  to  the  present  {Remembering 
Tyro  in  the  1930s  and  1940s,  with  Alan  Rice,  13  June  1996,  videotape).  While  he 
served,  the  church  did  make  some  progress.  His  wife  organized  the  first  Ladies 
Aid  Society.  Mary  Swicegood  Trollinger  serv^ed  as  the  first  president.  It  was  also 
during  these  years  that  work  continued  on  completing  the  new  furnishings  in  the 
sanctuary.  Sallie  Pamell  and  Mackie  Barnes  wanted  a  copy  of  Salmon's  rendition 
of  the  Christ  for  the  front  of  the  sanctuary  in  the  arch-topped  double  inserts 
behind  the  reredos  table.  After  finding  just  the  perfect  one  in  an  oval,  gold-tinted 
frame,  they  were  going  to  head  back  to  Tyro  to  begin  the  fund-raising  necessary. 
After  a  discussion  with  the  owner  of  the  furniture  store,  he  too  became  persuaded 
that  God  wanted  them  to  have  that  picture  and  gave  it  to  them.  It  hangs  to  this 
day  in  the  forefront  of  the  sanctuary. 

Other  solicitation  did  not  meet  with  such  favorable  results.  Boyd  Swicegood 
recalled  that  the  stewards  went  to  visit  each  home  to  "assess  people  how  much  to 
give.  Henry  Ratts  was  assessed  a  quarter  and  got  mad  about  it." 

Year  end  after  year  end  remained  a  particular  crisis  for  the  church  as  it  sought 
to  "pay  out"  the  amount  apportioned  as  its  fair  share  to  Methodist  Episcopal 
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Church  Western  North  Carolina.  Doug  Parnell  recalled  that  during  these  "rough 
financial  times,  Boone  Wilson  or  his  son  Ed  Wilson,  along  with  Grady  Michael, 
Baxter  Lanning,  and  Henry  Walser,  would  count  the  offering.  If  it  wasn't  enough, 
they  would  pass  the  plate  again.  After  the  second  go  round,  they  would  take  the 
money  needed  to  finish  it  out  from  their  own  wallets"  (Doug  Parnell,  personal 
interview  with  author,  29  November  1992). 

Still  the  work  continued.  In  1935,  the  old  original  pews  brought  up  from 
Wesley  Chapel  were  replaced  with  new  ones.  Two  of  the  old  ones  were  moved 
to  the  front  porch  where  they  remained  for  years  as  a  pleasant  place  to  talk  after 
or  before  services.  The  old  pulpit  built  by  "Uncle"  Bill  Brown  in  1904  was 
replaced  by  a  new  one  given  by  Bradley  and  Florence  Smith.  Chrissie  Palmer 
purchased  the  old  one  and  had  Alvin  Sink  refinish  it.  She  gave  it  back  to  the 
church,  where  it  is  presently  housed  in  the  Mary  Wilson  classroom.  A  new 
communion  table,  made  by  Alvin  Sink,  was  given  by  Baxter  and  Chrissie 
Lanning  as  well.  Later,  a  guest  register  was  given  by  Thad  and  Glenda  Hartley 
in  memory  of  Mack  Hartley. 

Detailed  records  of  how  the  membership  fared  during  this  time  were 
destroyed  in  a  fire  in  the  Linwood  parsonage  in  the  late  1940s.  It  was  a  time  of 
continued  decline.  It  was  documented  that  over  the  ten-year  period  of  1935  to 
1945,  the  decline  was  from  165  in  1938  down  to  118  members  in  1945.  This  seems 
in  keeping  with  Jimmy  Walser 's  remembrances  that  during  the  prewar  and  war 
years,  "you  could  throw  a  rock  in  the  sanctuary  and  not  hit  anybody." 

The  union  church  Tyro  was  not  faring  as  well  as  the  sister  church  Reeds,  situ- 
ated a  few  miles  north  up  present-day  Highway  150.  By  1945,  Reeds  had  reached 
200  members,  growing  from  129  ten  years  earlier  when  it  was  then  eleven 
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members  smaller  than  Tyro.  By  1945,  even  the  splinter  group  at  Greer's  Chapel 
had  grown  to  practically  the  same  size  as  the  union  church  Tyro.  Tyro's  member- 
ship in  1945  was  118,  while  membership  at  Greer's  Chapel  was  113. 

The  reunion  of  Tyro  and  Greer's  Chapel  came  about,  however,  at  least  on  a 
denominational  level,  though  never  on  the  local  level.  In  1939,  the  Methodist 
Protestant  Church,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  united  in  October  to  form  the  Methodist  Church.  In  North 
Carolina,  the  union  meant  combining  the  311  charges  and  168,000  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal,  South's  Western  North  Carolina  Conference  with  the  90 
charges  and  30,000  members  of  the  North  Carolina  Methodist  Protestant  Church 
and  the  140  charges  and  28,000  members  of  the  North  Carolina  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 

The  first  pastor  in  the  Tyro  Methodist  Church  was  O.  E.  Croy  (1939-1943).  He 
was  referred  to,  not  as  often  by  the  customary  term  "preacher,"  but  instead  with 
the  moniker  "professor."  His  sermons  were  remembered  as  being  above 
everyone's  head,  particularly  the  children's.  On  at  least  one  occasion.  Reverend 
Croy  created  quite  a  stir  by  "calling  down  one  of  the  boys  for  misbehaving  during 
services."  The  young  man  in  question  in  this  instance  was  the  son  of  Gilmer  and 
Mackie  Barnes.  The  incident  was  recalled  as  much  more  of  a  reflection  upon  the 
pastor  than  the  young  parishioner.  Attendance  at  worship  service  continued  to 
plummet  during  these  World  War  II  years  of  1941  forward.  Sunday  school 
membership  fell  below  one  hundred.  The  charge  was  realigned  from  four 
churches  to  five  with  the  addition  of  Bethany. 

The  Tyro  Township  continued  to  grow  slowly.  Membership  of  the  township 
represented  in  Tyro  Methodist  fell  to  an  all-time  low.  Nineteen  twenty-six  was  the 
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first  year  it  had  been  7.34  percent.  By  World  War  II's  end  in  1945,  only  5  percent 
of  the  township  were  members  at  Tyro,  a  decline  by  nearly  one-third.  Two  years 
after  the  war  ended,  giving  at  Tyro  Methodist  Church  had  declined  as  well.  It  had 
decreased  in  a  dozen  years  from  2.19  percent  of  North  Carolina's  per  capita 
income  per  member  to  0.63  percent. 

The  appointment  of  the  Reverend  W.  D.  Thompson  in  1943  was  a  better  match 
for  the  congregation  and  the  minister.  Reverend  Thompson  was  a  farmer  who  was 
called  to  preach.  He  retained  the  inclination  to  work  physically  hard  and  did  so  to 
assist  the  charge.  Though  he  had  a  crippled  hand,  he  worked  solo  in  trimming  and 
preparing  trees  felled  for  processing  into  logs  for  lumber.  The  wood  was  cut  from 
W.  R.  Swicegood's  land  for  construction  of  a  parsonage  for  the  realigned  Linwood 
charge.  During  his  tenure,  "Professor"  Croy  had  complained  loudly  and  repeat- 
edly about  the  condition  of  the  parsonage  at  Southmont.  The  charge  decided  to 
build  a  new  one  at  Linwood.  Grady  Michael  of  Tyro  was  the  construction  leader. 
Thompson,  with  Grady  Michael  and  the  laity,  did  the  majority  of  the  work. 

The  new  parsonage  was  shared  by  Linwood  and  Tyro.  Previously,  the 
parsonage  had  been  at  Southmont  for  the  five-points  work — Tyro,  Linwood, 
Cotton  Grove,  Macedonia,  and  Southmont.  For  five  years,  Thompson  labored  on 
the  Linwood  charges,  both  out-of-doors,  in  the  homes,  and  in  the  pulpit.  He  is 
remembered  as  a  deeply  dedicated  "man,  a  caring  pastor  and  the  smoothest 
preacher  ever"  (Boyd  Swicegood,  personal  interview  with  author,  4  November 
1992;  Remembering  Tyro,  13  June  1996,  videotape).  At  the  end  of  Thompson's 
tenure  in  1948,  growth  was  obvious.  Membership  at  Tyro  grew  to  surpass  Greer's 
Chapel.  Linwood,  where  the  parsonage  was  located,  grew  even  faster.  With  the 
war  being  over  for  three  years,  things  definitely  began  improving. 
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The  Reverend  O.  C.  Loy  was  the  next  preacher  (1948-1949).  His  preaching  was 
"slow-paced  and  long-winded  . . .  going  on  for  almost  an  hour"  {Remembering  Tyro, 
13  June  1996,  videotape).  Following  the  popular  hard-working,  smooth-preaching 
Thompson  may  have  made  matters  worse.  At  any  rate,  Loy  left  midyear,  not 
completing  even  the  first  term.  Bitter  remembrances  included  that  he  even  packed 
with  his  belongings  some  things  recalled  to  be  the  charge's.  While  the  anger  was 
smoldering,  the  Linwood  Circuit  parsonage  caught  fire.  Though  the  Lexington  Fire 
Department  sent  a  truck,  the  blaze  was  not  extinguished  before  the  pumper  ran  out 
of  water.  By  the  time  the  pumper  was  refilled  at  a  distant  location  and  returned,  the 
parsonage  had  burned  to  the  ground  with  all  of  the  charge  records  inside. 

The  Reverend  D.  C.  Bridger  finished  out  Loy's  term  and  stayed  a  full  year 
longer  (1948-1950).  He  did  not  have  a  car  much  of  the  time,  having  wrecked  his 
own.  He  wrote  of  a  near-death  experience  he  had  in  a  book  entitled  This  Above  All. 
Blanche  Swicegood  retained  a  copy  {Remembering  Tyro,  13  June  1996,  videotape). 

As  the  quarter  century  from  founding  drew  to  a  close,  several  near-death 
experiences  could  have  been  written  for  Tyro.  The  decline  of  the  Simday  school,  the 
decrease  by  71  percent  of  the  portion  of  average  income  given  from  1935  to  1940, 
and  the  tragedy  of  a  scandal  were  endured.  After  the  high  hopes  of  the  first  four 
years  (1925-1929),  the  vitality  of  the  congregation  plummeted.  The  network  of 
roads  that  led  to  Tyro  from  across  the  Yadkin  came  to  a  dead  end  at  the  river's  edge. 
With  all  the  ferries  having  ceased  to  operate.  West  Davidson  had  become  a  very 
large  cul-de-sac.  Additionally,  global  factors  far  beyond  local  control  brought  loss 
to  Tyro.  Yet  through  it  all,  the  new  beginning  survived.  Strong  loyalties  and  a  sense 
of  familial  ownership  bound  the  church  together.  By  the  midpoint  of  the  twentieth 
century,  the  church  was  again  poised  not  simply  to  survive,  but  to  thrive. 


CHAPTER  6 


The  Sunday  School  Station  Years 
(1950-1975) 


In  1950,  the  world  was  healing  from  the  war  commenced  a  decade  before.  In 
western  Davidson  County  too,  the  grieving  was  over  and  the  growing  well 
begun — a  boom  in  births  started  five  years  earlier  with  the  return  of  the 
"G.I.s."  These  soldiers  returned,  eager  to  get  on  with  life;  their  children  were  born 
in  record  numbers.  Not  only  were  homes  too  small,  but  so  were  the  schools. 

On  May  11,  1950,  "a  delegation  of  forty  from  the  village  of  Tyro  went  with 
twelve  from  Reeds  and  one  from  Churchland  to  the  Board  of  Education 
requesting  consolidation  .  .  .  into  one  large  district"  (Settle  and  Palmer  1993, 
185).  By  1952,  a  new  high  school  was  built  in  Reeds  to  serve  the  Tyro  Township. 
Churchland,  in  the  Boone  Township,  had  vetoed  the  consolidation  in  March  of 
1951  (Settle  and  Palmer  1993).  The  new  high  school,  though,  was  only  a 
stopgap  measure  to  contend  with  the  school-age  populace  that  continued  to 
grow. 

In  the  year  1950,  F.  R.  Barber  (1950-1954)  and  his  family  moved  into  the 
parsonage  to  begin  serving  the  five-point  Linwood  Circuit.  He  would  preach  at 
Tyro  on  an  alternating  basis  with  other  churches.  Because  of  its  relative  size. 
Tyro's  worship  services  were  at  the  most  desired  hours,  11:00  a.m.  and  10:00  a.m. 
respectively. 

The  first  year  of  his  arrival,  the  number  of  Sunday  school  members  grew  by 
34  to  244.  They  met  in  three  Sunday  school  rooms  of  the  1926  building  and  in  the 
sanctuary.  The  women's  class  met  in  the  choir  loft.  The  boys'  class  met  behind  a 
green  burlap  curtain  drawn  across  the  front  of  the  Amen  Corner,  which  was 
opposite  the  choir  loft.  The  men  met  in  an  alcove  in  the  rear  of  the  church. 
Altogether,  there  were  105  more  Sunday  school  members  than  church  members. 

Reverend  Barber  was  well-liked.  He,  in  turn,  had  great  affection  for  the 
congregation.  His  wife,  Mrs.  Geneva  Barber,  recalled  that  it  was  a  delightful 
appointment,  with  the  people  of  Tyro  extending  amazing  hospitality.  The 
parsonage  at  Linwood  was  relatively  new,  and  work  went  exceptionally  well 
during  their  four-year  stay  until  1954  (Geneva  Barber,  telephone  interview  with 
author,  5  October  1996). 

By  1954,  the  overcrowding  of  the  Sunday  school  was  cramping  its  growth. 
From  a  high  of  255  in  1951,  membership  in  Sunday  school  fell  to  235.  Church 
membership,  on  the  other  hand,  was  still  growing;  in  1954,  it  stood  at  175.  While 
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church  membership  was  only  75  percent  of  the  Sunday  school  membership,  there 
was  ample  room  for  worship  attendance  to  grow  in  the  three-hundred-seat  sanc- 
tuary. Something  had  to  be  done,  though,  for  the  Sunday  school. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  Reverend  E.  R  Green's  tenure  (1954-1958),  it 
was  obvious  that  more  was  needed  at  Tyro  than  just  Sunday  school  space.  The 
expanding  work  on  the  five-point  charge  was  more  than  one  preacher  could 
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manage.  While  in  the  ten  years  since  the  war's  end,  in  1954,  the  Tyro  Township 
population  had  not  only  grown  by  17  percent  from  2,380  to  2,785,  the  percentage 
of  the  township  that  were  members  of  Tyro  Methodist  had  grown  from  one  in 
twenty  (4.96  percent)  to  almost  one  in  fifteen  (6.89  percent),  which  was  a  39 
percent  increase. 

In  1956,  major  changes  took  place.  Tyro  became  a  two-point  charge,  sharing 
Reverend  Green  with  Linwood  only.  Equally  important,  a  nine-classroom  edu- 
cation building  with  a  small  fellowship  hall,  including  a  kitchen,  was  completed. 
The  plans  were  drawn  by  Harold  Walser  and  Tommy  Michael,  son  of  Grady 
Michael  who  had  drawn  the  plans  for  the  1926  sanctuary. 

The  men  of  the  church  constructed  the  building.  Harold  Walser  supervised 
the  work,  particularly  that  which  dealt  with  carpentry  and  the  hand-built 
trusses.  Tommy  Michael  gave  oversight  to  the  block  masonry  and  exemplary 
brickwork.  Reverend  Green  did  all  of  the  electrical  work.  A  large  number  of  the 
church  men  were  construction  craftsmen,  enabling  the  work  to  be  done  expertly 
and  expeditiously. 

It  was  the  women,  however,  who  using  their  cooking  skills,  raised  most  of  the 
funds  and  provided  ample  encouragement  for  the  work  as  well.  The  encourage- 
ment came  in  the  form  of  huge  and  hearty  meals  prepared  for  the  workmen  each 
Saturday.  The  funds  came  in  the  form  of  cash  from  chicken  pies. 

Cooking  chicken  pies  was  as  much  an  art  form  and  labor  of  love  as  the  finest 
craftsmanship  the  men  could  offer.  Chickens  were  purchased  live  from  local 
growers  as  far  away  as  Davie  County.  A  small  group  of  women,  assisted  by  Boyd 
Swicegood,  killed  the  chickens  and  plucked  the  feathers.  When  others  arrived 
later  in  the  afternoon,  they  processed  the  birds  for  cooking. 
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An  assembly  line  was  established  with  the  same  workers  fulfilling  their  role 
occasion  after  occasion.  Dean  Beck  and  Ruby  Shoaf  cut  up  the  chickens.  Sudie 
Long  and  Florence  Smith  were  the  pie  dough  makers.  Blanche  Swicegood  and 
Chrissie  Palmer  rolled  out  the  dough.  Ila  Gobble  put  the  filling  in  the  pie,  and 
Lucille  Wilson  crimped  it  "just  so"  with  a  fork  all  around  the  outer  edges.  Mildred 
Michael  brushed  butter  on  the  tops,  then  Annie  Lee  Davis  monitored  their 
cooking  to  perfection.  Countless  others  worked — ^baking,  serving,  and  then 
cleaning  up.  After  the  building  was  completed,  the  ladies  had  a  special  place  to 
cook  and  serve.  All  around  the  townships,  though,  everyone  knew  that  if  you 
wanted  a  Tyro  Methodist  chicken  pie,  you  had  better  come  early. 

In  1959,  by  the  end  of  the  Reverend  J.  T.  Hall's  (1958-1961)  second  year  as  the 
second  pastor  on  the  two-point  charge  at  Tyro,  the  Sunday  school  had  grown  to 
323,  an  increase  of  113,  or  54  percent  in  ten  years.  Still,  church  membership,  while 
growing  larger,  was  in  1959  only  70  percent  of  the  Sunday  school.  As  the  Sunday 
school  membership  climbed  upward,  it  propelled  the  church  membership  with  it 
(see  previous  chart). 

Reverend  Hall  had  wanted  to  serve  Tyro  because  of  its  proximity  to  Winston- 
Salem.  Hall's  father  was  a  printer  in  High  Point.  The  desire  to  be  near 
Winston-Salem,  though,  really  had  more  to  do  with  education.  The  "preacher" 
wanted  to  take  courses  in  "pastoral  care." 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  two-point  charge  in  1956,  pastoral  care  was 
confined  more  to  crisis  situations  than  to  counseling.  In  1955,  with  829  people 
spread  over  the  territories  of  five  churches,  the  clergy  person  stationed  on  the 
circuit  was  principally  the  "preacher."  With  realignment  to  two  territories  and  a 
reduction  to  a  combined  membership  of  397,  the  "pastoral  role"  was  afforded 
more  attention. 

Hall  broke  new  ground  by  being  both  relatively  young  at  the  time  of  his 
appointment  and  by  openly  addressing  the  needs  of  the  youth  and  singles  on  a 
controversial  subject — sex  education.  A  service  on  the  subject  was  presented  by 
Hall  without  furor  being  created. 


Tyro  Methodist  Church,  including 
the  first  educational-fellowship  hall, 
which  was  added  in  1956.  (Photo 
reproduced  by  Mike  Rowe.) 
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In  the  last  full  year  Hall  served  in  his  three-year  term,  worship  attendance  was 
190.  The  1960  Sunday  school  membership  had  declined  by  twenty.  Church 
membership  had  grown  to  251,  which  represented  one  in  twelve  people  of  the 
Tyro  Township  (8.38  percent)  (see  previous  chart). 

Midyear  in  1961,  the  Reverend  A.  J.  Pearce,  a  United  States  Army  chaplain  as 
well  as  Methodist  clergyman,  was  appointed.  He  was  a  strong  advocate  for 
missions.  He  encouraged  participation  in  global  efforts  to  bring  good  news  to  the 
hurting,  the  hungry,  and  the  homeless.  All  was  to  be  in  the  name  and  love  of 
Christ  Jesus  and  to  the  end  that  others  might  accept  Christ  as  their  personal 
Savior. 

Pearce  was  also  vitally  concerned  about  the  stewardship  of  the  church.  The 
giving  levels  as  compared  to  budgeted  church  expenses  were  a  particular 
concern.  The  first  pledge  campaign  initiated  by  Pearce  for  the  church  used  the 
circuit  rider  stewardship  campaign  of  every  member  visitation. 


The  campaign  did  not  produce  a  lasting  result.  Except  for  boosts  necessitated 
by  going  to  a  two-point  charge  in  1956  and  by  upward  jumps  caused  by  building 
programs,  giving  per  member  as  a  portion  of  the  North  Carolina  per  capita  income 
continued  to  fall.  The  rate  in  1950  was  2.52  percent,  while  in  1964  it  fell  to  1.36 
percent  (see  previous  chart).  While  little,  if  any,  change  in  per-member  giving  was 
evidenced  as  a  result  of  the  campaign,  "perceived  need"  made  the  real  difference. 

In  1956,  when  it  was  necessary  if  the  church  was  to  have  a  two-point  work,  the 
giving  nearly  tripled.  The  per-member  giving  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  North 
Carolina  per  capita  income  increased  from  1.02  percent  to  almost  triple,  2.78 
percent.  This  percentage  did  not  include  the  expenses  for  the  building  expansion, 
principal,  or  interest.  If  building  funds,  which  were  partially  raised  by  chicken- 
pie  dinners,  were  included,  the  amount  per  member  contributed  as  a  portion  of 
the  1956  North  Carolina  per  capita  income  of  $1,429  would  have  been  8.68 
percent,  or  quite  nearly  a  tithe  or  10  percent. 

While  Pearce  was  not  significantly  successful  in  raising  the  sights  for  financial 
giving,  he  did  accomplish  a  most  significant  revisioning.  Though  Tyro  had  only 


A  children's  Sunday  school  class  was 
taught  by  Carolyn  Phillips  in  the 
first  educational-fellowship  hall. 
Counterclockwise:  Gil  Walser,  Doug 
Walser,  Jerry  Webb,  Chip  Webb,  Ann 
Trantham,  Marie  Walser,  June 
Michael,  Debbie  Rogers,  Theresa 
Swicegood,  Arthur  Dale  Pearce, 
Diane  Pearce,  Julie  Phillips,  and 
Carolyn  Phillips,  teacher.  (Photo 
reproduced  by  Mike  Rowe.) 


Tyro  Methodist  Church  parsonage  was  built  on  property  adjoining  the  church  in  1965.  (Photo  repro- 
duced by  Mike  Roive.) 

been  a  two-point  charge  for  five  years  when  he  arrived  in  1961,  he  soon  convinced 
the  people  to  strive  for  the  higher  goal  of  single-station  status. 

The  congregation  became  convinced  it  should  be  their  aim  to  have  a  full-time 
pastor  and  a  parsonage  of  their  own.  More  chicken  pies  and  great  cooking, 
coupled  with  lots  of  Saturday  meetings  and  "after  work"  workings,  raised  up  a 
showpiece  parsonage  on  property  adjoining  the  tract  given  by  Wilson  almost 
forty  years  earlier.  By  the  end  of  Pearce's  tenure,  the  new  parsonage  was 
completed  and  debt  free. 

On  Pearce's  last  Sunday  in  1965,  he  was  dressed  in  full  military  uniform.  Like 
many  younger  men  from  the  area.  Chaplain  Pearce  was  going  to  Vietnam.  The 
turbulent  war  years  of  protest  were  following  hard  on  the  heels  of  the  assassin- 
ation of  President  John  Kennedy.  With  the  racial  unrest  and  the  assassination  of 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  the  divided  opinions  of  the  nation  were  nearly  ripping  it 
apart. 

Li  1968,  two  factions,  once  principally  divided  by  ancestry,  came  together.  The 
United  Evangelical  Brethren  Church  of  principally  German  origin  merged  with 
the  Methodist  Church,  which  began  with  an  English  heritage.  The  new  denomin- 
ation resulting  was  the  United  Methodist  Church — one  of  the  largest 
denominations  in  the  United  States. 

W.  A.  Jarrett  (1965-1970)  was  the  last  Methodist  and  first  United  Methodist 
pastor  at  Tyro.  It  was  fitting  that  he  stand  astride  those  dividing  points,  for  in  the 
history  of  Tyro,  he  holds  a  prominent  place.  Perhaps  none  was  ever  so  dearly 
loved  as  Wilbur  Jarrett.  Not  only  was  Jarrett  respected  and  cherished  by  the 
church,  but  by  the  community  as  well. 

It  was  a  time  of  change  for  the  community.  The  1965  Tyro  Township  popula- 
tion had  grown  to  3,414,  a  growth  by  one-third  from  its  size  in  1950.  The  "growth 
brought  changes  and  upheaval  .  .  .  the  problem  of  overcrowding  for  1964-1965 
school  year  brought  forth  the  motion  that  Tyro  School  be  closed  and  consolidated 
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Participants  in  the  dedication 
service  of  the  Tyro  Methodist 
parsonage  on  March  6, 1966.  Front 
row,  left  to  right:  Judy  Frank,  Vera 
Davis,  Doug  Glosson,  Mrs.  Carl 
(Mary)  Swicegood,  La  Rose  Phillips. 

Back  row,  left  to  right:  Tommy 
Michael,  Rev.  Wilbur  Jarrett,  Bishop 
Earl  G.  Hunt,  Dr.  R.  Herman 
Nicholson,  and  Douglas  Parnell. 
(Photo  loaned  by  Carolyn  Phillips 
and  reproduced  by  Mike  Rowe.) 

with  Reeds  and  Churchland"  (Settle  and  Palmer  1993,  185).  A  new  consolidated 
senior  high.  West  Davidson,  had  opened  in  1958,  but  even  that  would  not  long  be 
adequate  (Settle  and  Palmer  1993).  In  1965,  the  senior  high  was  converted  to  both 
junior  and  senior  high,  so  that  Tyro  could  manage  the  lower  grades  for  a  while. 
The  enrollment  in  1965  of  these  lower  grades  only  was  365,  up  from  a  total  of  160 
in  1950  (Settle  and  Palmer  1993). 

Once  again,  the  problem  of  growth  reflected  in  the  public  school  system  was 
mirrored  in  the  Tyro  Sunday  school.  Under  Jarrett's  direction,  the  Sunday  school 
had  grown  from  371  the  year  before  he  came  in  1964  to  476  at  the  end  of  his  third 
year.  It  was  a  high-water  mark. 

Jarrett  surveyed  the  need  with  the  congregation.  By  1969,  with  such  over- 
crowding, the  Sunday  school's  growth  was  being  strangled.  Sunday  school 
membership  actually  decreased  by  15  from  476  to  461. 

Fred  Williams,  a  local  architect  and  a  brother  to  one  of  the  members,  was 
selected  to  develop  a  plan  for  a  new  educational  building.  In  1969,  ground  was 
broken  for  the  two-story,  brick  and  concrete  building.  A  general  contractor's  bid 
to  construct  the  11,600  square-foot  building  was  accepted,  breaking  the  tradition 
of  the  utilization  of  volunteer  labor. 

The  fund-raising  task  was  to  secure  $111,000.  As  of  April  25, 1969,  $23,000  was 
on  hand.  Max  Shoaf  was  elected  as  the  Fund-Raising  Crusade  chairperson.  Along 
with  Reverend  Jarrett,  he  championed  the  cause,  demonstrating  the  need  for 
every  member  to  make  a  pledge.  The  needed  $77,000  was  given,  and  by  1973,  the 
three-year-old  educational  building  was  debt  free. 

When  Reverend  Jarrett  departed,  it  was  not  just  his  leaving  that  was  grieved. 
His  wife,  Ruth,  had  been  an  integral  part  of  the  forward  progress.  As  the  first 
family  in  the  Tyro  parsonage,  they  served  as  a  guide  in  hospitality,  graciousness, 
and  Christian  witness  for  those  who  would  follow. 

Arriving  in  1970,  young  F.  A.  Stith  inherited  a  well-tended  parish.  The  new 
education  building  was  filled  with  children,  youth,  and  adults.  The  church 
worship  attendance  was  over  200,  though  it  had  declined  slightly  over  Jarrett's 
last  two  years  from  a  high  of  226  to  215  in  1969.  Sunday  school  membership  in 
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The  groundbreaking  ceremony  for  the  new  educational  building  to  be  located  directly  behind  the  Tyro 
United  Methodist  sanctuary  was  held  July  13,  1969,  with  the  building  completed  in  the  summer  of 
1970  and  the  dedication  held  October  22,  1972.  (Photo  reproduced  by  Mike  Rowe.) 


1969  (461)  was  larger  than  church  membership  (386);  however,  these  margins 
were  closing  (see  previous  chart). 

What  Stith  perceived  of  Tyro  United  Methodist  Church  was  not  paradise. 
After  Jarrett's  incredible  popularity  and  resounding  success,  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible for  Stith  to  measure  up.  In  fact,  by  perhaps  mutual  agreement,  the  young 
pastor  never  really  suited  up  for  more  than  a  one-year  appointment.  At  the  end 
of  the  twelve-month  interim,  he  departed,  liked,  but  not  loved,  by  the  congre- 
gation still  grieving  for  Jarre tt  and  the  glory  of  the  fifties  and  sixties. 

In  1971,  R.  E.  Cook  (1971-1975)  and  his  family  became  the  third  to  occupy  the 
parsonage.  In  1972,  their  son,  Jonathan,  would  be  the  first  parsonage  newborn. 
Though  the  postwar  baby  boom  had  ended  some  eight  years  earlier,  growth  was 
still  happening  in  Tyro. 

By  1975,  the  Tyro  Township  had  grown  to  4,633,  an  increase  of  80  percent  in  a 
quarter  of  a  century  During  Cook's  tenure,  church  membership  increased  to  403. 
In  contrast,  Sunday  school  membership  fell  to  406.  The  lift  propelled  by  the 
burgeoning  Sunday  school  was  over.  It  was  now  in  decline.  Equally  telling,  while 
membership  did  increase,  the  number  of  persons  in  Tyro  Township  who  were 
members  at  Tyro  United  Methodist  Church  declined  from  102  per  thousand  to  87 
per  thousand.  As  for  the  congregation,  their  level  of  commitment  in  financially 
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The  new  educational  building  committee  at  the  groundbreaking  ceremony.  Left  to  right:  Thad 
Hartley;  Clegg  (Dick)  Swicegood;  Harold  Walser;  Edwin  Yarbrough;  J.  C.  Glosson;  Doris  Parnell; 
Velma  Swicegood;  Grady  Michael  with  shovel;  Alice  Snider;  Rev.  Wilbur  Jarrett;  Dr.  Charles 
Beamon,  district  superintendent;  Jimmy  Walser;  Jake  Swicegood;  Fred  Williams,  architect;  Ed  Miller; 
and  Tommy  Michael.  (Photo  furnished  by  Thad  Hartley  and  reproduced  by  Mike  Rowe.) 


supporting  the  church  had  fallen  to  an  average  of  $114  per  thousand  from  a  level 
of  $219  per  thousand  ten  years  earlier. 

In  1975,  Cook  was  reassigned.  His  parting  words  of  encouragement  to  the 
congregation  were  to  "not  mention  his  name  nor  the  name  of  Wilbur  Jarrett"  to 
the  pastor  who  would  follow.  Ministering  in  the  shadow  of  a  successful  prede- 
cessor could  darken  the  prospects  for  success. 

When  Cook  left,  the  first  chapters  of  the  great  Sunday  school  station  of  Tyro 
had  been  written.  Becoming  a  single-point  charge  or  church  station  had  been 
powered  by  the  engine  of  the  Sunday  school  and  the  explosive  growth  of  the 
populace  after  World  War  II.  With  the  right  persons  in  place  at  crucial  times,  both 
clergy  and  laity.  Tyro  United  Methodist  Church  had  risen  to  great  heights. 

After  fifty  years  since  its  founding,  what  would  lie  ahead?  Had  it  experienced 
the  greatest  of  its  days?  Like  many  other  churches,  was  it  now  on  the  downhill 
side  of  a  bell-shaped  curve  with  the  late  sixties  as  its  peak?  Where  would  the  road 
to  Tyro,  "new  beginning,"  lead  in  the  next  quarter  century? 


CHAPTER  7 


From  Old  Ways  to  New  Beginnings  Again 

(1975-1992) 


In  1975,  Tyro  was  in  the  center  of  the  growing  residential  area  that  was  western 
Davidson  County.  Bounded  by  Interstate  85  on  the  east,  new  U.S.  Highway  64 
at  the  north,  and  the  Yadkin  River  to  the  south  and  west,  it  was  a  well-defined 
community  geographically.  The  community  was  even  beginning  to  coalesce 
socially  as  well. 

The  need  for  another  new  West  Davidson  area  school  was  perceived.  The  old 
original  Tyro  School  had  ended  kindergarten  through  sixth  grade  classes  in  the 
summer  of  1974.  The  students  were  either  bussed  north  to  Reeds  or  south  to 
Churchland.  The  new  school  added  was  to  be  a  replacement  for  the  first  West 
Davidson  High  School.  In  the  1978-1979  school  year,  the  new  $1.75  million  air- 
conditioned  high  school  was  occupied  (Settle  and  Palmer  1993). 

In  the  same  year,  the  old  Tyro  School  was  again  pressed  into  service,  becoming 
the  seventh  high  school  in  the  county.  This  time,  the  name  was  Tyro  Extended 
Day  School,  which  served  as  a  regional  school  for  children  from  across  the  entire 
county.  The  old  building  was  renovated  in  1978  with  a  federal  grant.  The  1929 
building  experienced  a  new  beginning.  In  1929,  the  original  1921  building  was 
moved  on  the  site  to  allow  for  new  construction.  It  was  then  gutted  and  used  for 
a  gym  for  almost  forty  years  before  its  second  beginning  was  terminated  with  a 
$750  contract  to  tear  it  down  (Settle  and  Palmer  1993). 

Fields  that  once  were  grazed  or  plowed  were  put  to  new  uses.  In  small  parcels, 
mobile  homes  were  established.  In  larger  tracts,  planned  subdivisions  filled  with 
custom-built  homes.  The  Sapona  name  would  again  be  used,  not  in  reference  to  a 
Native  American,  but  a  golf  course  and  subdivision.  The  Tyro  Township  popu- 
lation was  increasing  significantly. 

Unlike  the  perceptible  and  geographically  defined  change  that  good  roads  and 
electricity  brought,  the  change  in  the  mid-seventies  was  more  difficult  to  discern.  It 
was  not  just  the  creeping  in  of  the  new;  it  was  more  a  turning  away  from  old  loyal- 
ties and  hand-me-down  affiliations.  Nationally,  the  United  Methodist  Church  began 
to  falter.  Corporately,  the  union  of  the  denominations  went  weU,  but  individually  and 
congregationally,  much  was  not  well.  Across  the  United  States,  new  congregations 
and  young  denominations  began  to  flourish  as  the  Methodists  had  150  years  earlier. 

It  was  in  1975  that  B.  T.  Myers  was  appointed  to  Tyro  United  Methodist 
Church.  Changes  over  the  next  four  years  of  his  tenure  were  largely  unnoticed. 
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The  church  membership  was  stable — ^both  beginning  and  ending  at  403.  The 
worship  attendance  decreased  in  his  first  year  of  1975  to  151.  The  N.  W.  Allen 
organ,  purchased  from  Moore  Music  Company  in  1976,  did  not  help.  By  1977, 
worship  had  decreased  to  146  and  fell  again  a  small  bit  further. 

The  greatest  change  noticed  was  in  the  classroom.  Those  born  between  the 
years  1945  and  1955  were  no  longer  children.  The  membership  roll  of  the  Sunday 
school  plummeted  from  406  in  1975  to  280  in  1978.  That  represented  more  than  a 
10-percent  decrease  for  every  year  of  the  three.  Myers  stated,  though,  in  his 
October  3, 1976,  report  that  the  Sunday  school  was  a  most  significant  part  of  the 


Historical  committee  for  the  Golden 
Heritage  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the 
completion  of  the  sanctuary,  which 
was  celebrated  in  May  1978.  Center: 
Sarah  Philpot  with  cornerstone.  Left 
to  right:  Mackie  Barnes,  Jill  Wood, 
Ruth  Swicegood,  Rev.  Benny  Myers, 
Dean  Beck,  and  Glenda  Hartley, 
chairperson.  (Photo  furnished  by 
Glenda  Hartley.) 


Church  members  watched  the  opening  of  the  cornerstone  on  Sunday,  May  7, 1978,  at  3:00  p.m.  (Photo 
furnished  by  Glenda  Hartley.) 


Administrative  Board  of  the  Tyro  United  Methodist  Church  in  May  1978.  Front  row,  left  to  right: 
Thad  Hartley,  Boyd  Swicegood,  Edwin  Yarbrough,  Eugene  Putman,  Olin  Rummage,  Tommy  Poag, 
Jimmy  Byrd,  Esther  Michael,  Sarah  Philpot.  Second  row,  left  to  right:  }.  C.  Trantham,  Faye 
Trantham,  Helen  Rogers,  Vicky  Mock,  Tim  Woodell,  Gayle  Barnes,  Tony  Baio,  Gayle  Byrd.  Third 
row,  left  to  right:  Ralph  (Bud)  Poole,  Tommy  Michael,  Carl  Wilson,  Briggs  Leonard,  and  Mr.  Grady 
Michael  removing  the  cornerstone.  (Photo  loaned  by  Glenda  Hartley  and  reproduced  by  Mike  Rowe.) 
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church,  "We  have  a  very  active  and  strong  Sunday  School."  Again,  in  1978,  Myers 
stated,  "The  Sunday  School  is  still  one  of  the  strong  points  of  our  total  program" 
(Charge  Conference  Report,  19  November  1978).  If  the  Sunday  school  was  the 
core,  the  strength  of  the  church  was  waning.  That  old  engine  that  had  driven  the 
church  so  long  and  so  well  was  not  up  to  full  speed  anymore.  Unfortunately, 
neither  would  it  be  anytime  soon. 

Max  Shoaf,  who  had  served  as  Sunday  school  superintendent,  lay  leader,  and 
financial  campaign  chair,  sought  to  become  ordained  in  the  United  Methodist 
Church.  Though  he  was  in  his  forties  and  had  a  family,  he  knew  himself  to  be 
called.  He  began  attending  community  college  and  took  classes  at  Duke  Divinity 
School  in  the  summers. 


View  of  the  congregation  shown  in 
the  sanctuary  of  Tyro  United 
Methodist  Church  on  May  21,  1978. 
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In  the  summer  of  1977,  he  became  acquainted  with  Bud  Marshall,  who  had  a 
seven-point  charge  in  West  Virginia.  Since  all  seven  of  the  churches  had  experi- 
enced explosive  growth,  it  was  thought  wise  to  invite  Marshall  to  preach  a  revival 
at  Tyro  United  Methodist  Church. 

The  revival  was  more  than  anticipated.  Marshall  spoke  of  dramatic  things  of 
God — healing,  miracles,  signs,  and  wonders.  Particularly,  Marshall  spoke  of  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  a  baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit  evidenced  by  speaking 
in  tongues.  Some  of  the  congregation  were  offended  while  others  were  attracted 
to  learn  and  experience  more. 

Max  Shoaf  was  deeply  affected  by  this  new  understanding.  It  was  likely  the  chief 
factor  in  the  denial  of  his  request  for  candidacy  after  two  years  of  work.  Shoaf  left 
the  meeting,  stunned  with  the  news  that  he  could  not  be  a  pastor,  local  or  licensed, 
or  anything  else  in  the  United  Methodist  Church.  He  recalls  that  he  cried  for  two 
weeks  (the  Reverend  Max  Shoaf,  personal  interview  with  author,  8  October  1996). 

The  following  year  in  an  open  field  belonging  to  his  mother.  Max  Shoaf,  still 
a  member  at  Tyro  UMC,  invited  Bud  Marshall  to  come  hold  another  revival.  The 
back  of  the  five-acre  field  was  lit  with  lights.  For  seventeen  days,  the  revival 
continued,  excluding  Sundays.  Then,  on  the  first  Sunday  in  August  of  1978,  Shoaf 
felt  led  of  God  to  have  Sunday  morning  "church."  Psalm  91  was  birthed  that  day 
with  nineteen  in  attendance. 

By  1996,  Psalm  91's  worship  attendance  would  average  three  hundred.  In  the 
eighteen  years  since  its  founding,  a  350-seat  sanctuary,  educational  building,  and, 
most  recently,  a  full  basketball  court-sized  family  life  center  were  all  built  and 
paid  for  in  full.  The  church,  charismatic  in  theology,  would  be  well-known  for  its 
caring  and  generous  helping  hand  to  all  in  need  throughout  the  community. 
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Rev.  Raymus  Milliard,  the  first 
minister  from  Tyro  United 
Methodist  Church  to  be  admitted  on 
trial  to  W.N.C.  Conference  in  1949, 
is  shown  (left)  with  Rev.  Benny 
Myers  ( right)  holding  a  plaque 
honoring  other  ministers  produced 
at  Tyro.  The  plaque  was  given  May 
21,  1978,  by  the  Young  Adult  (now 
Adult  Co-ed)  Sunday  School  Class 
in  honor  of  "our  native  sons  who 
have  become  ordained  ministers 
from  Tyro  United  Methodist 
Church:  Rev.  Raymus  F.  Hilliard 
(1949),  Rev.  C.  Ray  von  Hilliard 
(1958),  and  Rev.  Henry  R.  Inman 
Jr  (1973)."  (Photo  loaned  by 
Dean  Beck  and  reproduced 
by  Mike  Rowe.) 

During  the  same  time  period  that  Shoaf  was  being  called,  J.  T.  "Chip"  Webb  Jr. 
was  also  wrestling  with  a  pastoral  calling.  He  moved  successfully  through  the 
educational  process  and  through  the  board  of  ordained  ministry.  He  too  flour- 
ished. Wherever  he  was  appointed,  growth  followed.  By  1995,  he  was  recognized 
as  a  pastor  with  great  skills  and  insights — so  much  so  that  the  North  Carolina 
United  Methodist  Conference,  sister  to  the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference, 
invited  him  as  a  keynote  speaker  at  their  annual  conference.  Seeds  that  had 
brought  forth  fruit  a  lifetime  ago  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  were  bearing 
harvest  again.  Webb  made  the  fourth  pastor  to  be  ordained  from  Tyro.  He 
followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the  two  brothers,  Raymus  and  Rayvon  Hilliard,  who 
were  ordained  much  earlier,  and  H.  R.  "Rusty"  Inman,  who  was  ordained  just 
prior  to  the  time  of  J.  T.  Webb  Jr. 

In  1979,  H.  M.  Sherrill  arrived  at  Tyro.  In  his  first  report,  he  noted  that  what 
the  church  desired  most  of  the  pastor  was  "a  lot  of  visiting  of  the  sick  and  shut 
ins."  In  keeping  with  that  desire  and  within  the  means  of  their  capability,  "they 
raised  the  pastor's  salary."  He  commented  as  well  that  the  (1980)  budget  had  been 
"raised  16.6  percent ...  to  a  total  of  $51,000.  Most  members  think  this  budget  can 
be  met."  The  1980  statistical  reports  showed  budget  giving  to  be  $45,177.  This 
represented  $103  per  member,  or  roughly  $13  per  thousand  of  the  $8000  that  was 
the  North  Carolina  income  per  capita. 
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By  the  end  of  the  1980s,  the  need  for  Sherrill  to  serve  as  pastor  seemed  more 
in  demand  than  that  of  preacher.  He  stated,  "The  church  is  not  sick,  it  has  a  few 
sores  that  need  healing  (people  who  have  ought  [s/c]  against  another  for  one 
reason  or  another)"  (Charge  Conference  Report,  12  November  1980).  The 
conflict,  perhaps,  played  a  role  in  reducing  the  worship  attendance,  which  that 
year  had  climbed  back  to  175.  When  Sherrill  was  appointed  to  another  charge, 
the  last  full  year  he  was  pastor,  the  worship  attendance  had  fallen  to  142.  This 
1983  attendance  was  exactly  the  same  as  Myers's  last  year  in  1978.  Membership 
and  Sunday  school  were  approximately  the  same  as  well  as  w^as  the  level  of 
giving  measured  against  per  capita  income.  Though  the  population  was 
growing,  the  portion  belonging  to  Tyro  had  reverted  back  to  the  level  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  (1985 — 7.84  percent  compared  to  1960 — 8.38  percent). 

In  1984,  a  whirlwind  of  energy  and  enthusiasm  touched  down  in  Tyro  in  the 
person  of  W.  C.  Thore.  A  young  man  of  twenty-nine  years,  he  was  eager  for  the 
opportunity  to  revive  the  flagging  congregation.  Under  Thore's  leadership,  new 
programs  were  multiplied.  The  church  had  had  a  tv^^o-day-a-week  day  care,  scouts, 
and  youth  since  Myers's  pastorate  in  1976  (Charge  Conference  Report,  3  October 
1976).  Thore,  however,  made  children  and  youth  a  much  higher  priorit}^.  T.L.C.  (Tyro 
Loving  Care)  was  the  name  given  the  two-day-a-week  program,  recreated  in  1988  as 
Mother's  Morning  Out.  In  that  same  year,  T.A.S.K.  (Tyro  After  School  Kids)  was 
begun  as  a  new  program  for  the  afternoon  needs  of  school  children.  Biannual  youth 
retreats,  a  summer  beach  retreat,  weekly  youth  meetings,  and  special  happenings, 
such  as  Fifth  Quarter,  began  drawing  youth.  The  magnet,  however,  was  not  just  the 
activity.  The  real  draw  seemed  to  be  the  dynamic  and  caring  pastor,  Chris  Thore. 
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Rev.  Chris  Thore  served  Tyro  United 
Methodist  Church  from  1984-1990 
as  a  very  progressive,  well-liked 
minister  and  leader  who  initiated 
many  new  programs. 


Older  persons  were  a  focus  as  well.  Keenagers  began  in  1985  and  started 
taking  trips  with  Thore.  An  air-conditioned,  twenty-six-passenger  bus  was  even- 
tually purchased  in  1988  to  replace  the  old  blue  school  bus.  Kid's  Ahoy  was  the 
new  program  created  for  idle  school  children  in  the  summer.  By  1985,  the  whole 
church,  from  young  to  old,  was  on  the  go. 

To  keep  up  with  all  the  activity  and  in  order  for  the  church  to  grow,  Thore  told 
the  congregation  he  needed  staff  assistance.  In  1985,  Jenny  Stewart  became  the 
first  laity  director.  Over  the  years,  other  staff  members,  including  Julia 
Swicegood,  the  first  full-time  secretary,  were  added. 

Changes  were  evident  in  every  aspect  of  the  worship  and  programming  of  the 
church.  Worship  attendance  grew  from  142  the  year  before  Thore  came  to  292  the 
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last  full  year  he  served  (1989).  On  most  occasions,  throughout  September  to  May, 
chairs  had  to  be  brought  in  to  accommodate  the  increasingly  younger  crowds. 
The  church  had  become  a  multiple-staff,  program-centered  ministry. 

Membership  increased,  now  driven  by  worship  and  programming.  Typical 
was  the  experience  that  children  or  youth  would  first  be  attracted  to  the  church, 
followed  by  their  parents.  An  increasing  number  of  these  were  coming  from 
Sapona  and  other  areas  outlying  the  old  perceived  parish  boundary.  The  church 
was  growing  not  only  in  number,  but  scope  as  well.  By  1990,  Thore's  last  year  of 
service,  the  church  had  exceeded  the  former  high-water  mark  of  saturation  of 
Tyro  Church  members  per  township  population  set  under  Jarrett  in  1970.  In  1970, 
102  per  thousand  were  members  of  Tyro  United  Methodist  Church;  in  1990,  the 
number  was  103. 

During  Thore's  tenure,  the  aging  buildings  were  the  only  elements  not 
restored.  The  physical  plant  was  repaired  and  the  exterior  updated.  Functionally, 
however,  much  of  it  was  obsolete.  Only  half  of  the  six  downstairs  classrooms  in 
the  1956  fellowship  hall  were  used  for  education — one  was  for  storage,  two  were 
for  scouting.  The  other  two  were  damp  and  not  well-suited  for  1990's  needs.  The 
fellowship  hall,  which  seated  80,  was  drastically  undersized  for  a  congregation  of 
650.  Since  1986,  the  sanctuary  had  been  too  small  to  accommodate  the 
worshipers.  The  conference  program  director.  Dr.  Donald  Haynes,  came  and  met 
with  the  congregation  and  pastor.  Haynes  advocated  the  idea  of  two  services  as  a 
means  of  facilitating  growth  and  enabling  more  persons  to  worship.  The  proposal 
was  rejected. 

The  Vision  2000  Committee  had  been  formed  under  Thore's  leadership  to 
discern  the  future  needs  of  the  church  as  well  as  address  the  present  issues.  On 
May  30,  1990,  as  one  of  the  last  acts  during  Thore's  six-year  term  of  service,  the 
committee  submitted  a  proposal  for  ministry  in  the  decade  of  the  1990s.  It  was 
approved. 

The  proposal  listed  twenty  items  (see  appendix  A).  Eight  of  the  twenty 
concerned  building.  One  was  the  need  for  additional  land.  Another  was  the 
desire  to  advertise  in  the  Lexington  Dispatch.  The  remaining  ten  were  program  or 
ministry  issues,  one  of  which  was  the  desire  to  "go  to  two  worship  services." 

After  June  of  1990,  when  N.  E.  Smith  was  appointed,  the  need  for  additional 
worship  space  was  alleviated.  The  quiet  and  pastorally  serene  Smith  was  by 
personality,  perhaps,  nearly  the  antithesis  of  the  extroverted,  energetic  young 
Thore.  Smith  was  a  fine  pastor,  but  most  of  his  parishioners  had  been  urban  and 
more  highly  educated.  Perhaps  in  the  seventies.  Smith  would  have  been  better 
received.  The  hordes  of  young  newcomers  were  not  taken  with  Smith.  By  the  end 
of  1991,  attendance  had  plummeted  from  a  high  of  292  a  year  and  a  half  before  to 
228. 

A  financial  crisis  evolved.  The  secretary  was  told  by  Smith  not  even  to  use  the 
red  color  on  the  copier  because  it  was  too  expensive.  The  budget  was  scrutinized 
for  ways  to  economize.  The  church's  spending  had  to  be  slowed  down  for  it  did 
not  appear  that  more  than  the  minimum  needed  would  be  given. 
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One  area  Smith  envisioned  that  could  be  cut  was  staff.  He  did  not  readily  see 
the  need  for  a  laity  director  and  a  pastoral  associate  who  specialized  in  youth 
ministry.  His  exemplary  ministry  in  other  churches  was  principally  a  result  of  his 
own  efforts  rather  than  a  staff-team  ministry. 

During  the  early  months  of  Smith's  ministry,  his  wife  was  diagnosed  with 
cancer.  He  was  a  devoted  husband  while  continuing  to  serve  the  Tyro  parish  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible.  His  health  was  never  questioned.  While  working  one 
afternoon  in  the  pastor's  office,  which  was  formerly  in  the  educational  building 
and  is  presently  a  hallway,  he  suddenly  became  traumatically  ill.  As  the  local 
paramedics,  including  church  members,  were  attending  him,  he  said,  "What  a 
lovely  day  to  die."  Within  hours  at  the  Lexington  Hospital,  in  the  last  days  of 
December  1991,  Neil  Smith  died. 

The  church  was  thrown  into  a  period  of  shock,  grief,  fear,  and  perhaps  some 
guilt.  Similar  to  Stith's  plight  in  following  the  ever-popular  Jarrett,  Smith  had 
little  real  chance  to  succeed.  It  was  no  fault  of  his  own  nor  the  church's.  It  was  a 
mismatch  of  needed  gifts  and  abilities,  compounded  by  timing  in  the  transition 
of  the  church  from  solo  pastor  to  multiple  staff  and  aggravated  by  the  contrast  in 
personalities  in  the  two  pastors. 

With  providential  grace,  Wilbur  Jarrett  was  available  to  serve  in  the  interim 
from  January  to  June.  He  and  Ruth  had  retired  in  Thomasville,  less  than  a  half 
hour  north  on  Interstate  85.  He  came  again  to  Tyro,  the  place  of  new  beginnings. 

The  six  months  were  healing.  The  Jarretts  were  a  soothing  balm.  The  congre- 
gation fell  in  love  with  them  all  over  again.  His  children's  sermons,  or  Children's 
Corners,  were  new  to  the  1960s'  children's  children  whom  he  had  originally  capti- 
vated over  twenty  years  earlier.  When  he  touched  these  1990s'  little  ones'  heads, 
it  not  only  touched  their  hearts,  but  the  hearts  of  their  parents  as  well.  The  people 
began  to  feel  good  about  themselves  again. 

During  the  six  months,  Mickey,  Smith's  widow,  stayed  in  the  parsonage. 
Financial  support  was  extended  to  her  as  well.  In  June,  a  Glosson  trailer  was 
loaded  for  her.  She  moved  to  Kernersville  to  retire. 

The  Pastor  Parish  Relations  Committee  (PPRC)  of  the  church  met  with  the 
district  superintendent,  Julian  Aldridge,  to  explain  the  severity  of  their  discon- 
tent. The  apportionments  were  not  paid  at  the  end  of  1991.  This  was  a  major 
failure  in  their  perception.  The  church  had  "always  paid  out."  It  was  not  accept- 
able to  them.  The  PPRC  shared  the  Vision  2000  Proposal  for  Ministry  with  the 
district  superintendent.  They  reminded  Aldridge  they  had  been  growing  and 
wanted  to  grow  again. 

Aldridge  contacted  R.  A.  Rice,  who  was  finishing  the  six-month  unexpired 
term  of  David  Joyce  at  the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference  Center  as 
campaign  director  of  the  eight-million-dollar  Vision  Builder  Society.  Rice  had 
been  transferred  to  Charlotte  headquarters  and  moved  the  last  days  of  December 
1991. 

When  he  contacted  Rice,  Aldridge  said  he  thought  Rice  would  be  a  good 
match.  Rice,  a  former  commercial  general  contractor  and  developer  from  a 
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rural  area,  had  successfully  planted  a  new  church  in  Weaverville  in  1986.  In  the 
five  and  one-half  years  he  served  as  founding  pastor,  it  had  grown  to  a 
membership  of  almost  three  hundred  with  a  worship  attendance  in  two 
services  of  just  under  two  hundred.  The  church  had  developed  a  staff.  A  half- 
million-dollar  facility  had  been  built  on  ten  acres  of  land  and  occupied  in 
October  of  1988.  An  eighty-child  day  care  center  was  created  and  operating  as 
well  as  a  church  counseling  center. 

Rice's  immediate  supervisor.  Conference  Director  Don  Haynes,  concurred 
with  Aldridge's  assessment  of  Rice  as  a  good  match  for  Tyro.  Bishop  Jones,  who 
preached  Smith's  funeral  at  Tyro  weeks  before,  agreed  as  well  and  spoke  to  Rice 
privately.  After  reviewing  the  proposed  ministry  list  and  conversing  with  Jones, 
Haynes,  and  Aldridge,  Rice  was  eager  for  the  transfer  from  conference  head- 
quarters to  Tyro. 

With  the  congregation's  road  maps  in  hand.  Rice  was  certain  he  knew  clearly 
where  the  church  hoped  to  go  in  the  future.  Before  beginning  the  journey.  Rice 
asked  Jim  Webb,  chair  of  the  trustees,  to  take  him  to  the  places  the  congregation 
had  been.  Standing  on  the  perimeter  of  the  space  made  sacred  years  ago,  the 
foundation  stones  of  Wesley  Chapel  were  silent  sentinels  guarding  the  memory 
of  a  new  beginning.  Concrete  steps  poured  by  Willie  Meacham  rose  to  a  level 
above  the  leaf-covered  forest  floor.  The  building  gone,  the  pine  and  oak  saplings 
had  made  their  own  new  beginning. 

At  the  site  of  Bethel,  weathered  stones  were  sentries  too.  They  were  lettered 
with  chiseled  and  sandblasted  remembrances  of  lives  lived  out,  laid  down,  and 
let  go  for  a  new  beginning.  Farabee,  Wilson,  Shoaf,  Michael,  Walser,  Meacham, 
Barnes,  Davis,  Tanning,  Swicegood  from  the  1840s  to  1992,  the  names  and  dates 
testified  that  endings  had  come  and  new  beginnings  gone  on. 

It  is  only  fitting  that  the  stones  from  which  Tyro  would  be  hewn  stand  yet 
today  as  memorials  to  those  who  journeyed  further  down  the  road  to  the  place  of 
new  beginnings. 


CHAPTER  8 


Observation  along  the  Road  to 
New  Beginning 


The  story  of  new  beginning  continues  up  until  this  autumn  day  in  October 
1996.  It  is  more  difficult  to  accurately  chronicle  the  journey  from  that  hot 
summer  day  four  years  ago  when  I  first  visited  the  old  sacred  fields  in  a 
quest  to  learn  the  story. 

This  new  beginning  place  and,  more  so,  these  new  beginning  people  have 
changed  me.  They  have  captured  my  heart  and  caused  me  to  call  this  home. 
Hesitantly  at  first,  but  now  with  confidence,  I  can  say  this  is  my  new  beginning 
place.  These  are  my  people;  I  and  they  are  one. 

Guided  by  the  map  given  me  in  1992,  and  undergirded  by  their  legacy  of 
greatness,  we  have  moved  boldly  forward.  We  began  by  asking  for  directions.  A 
season  of  prayer  for  several  weeks  caused  us  to  become  more  confident  that  the 
road  ahead  was  one  of  promise.  We  became  convinced  that  we  would  "run  and 
not  grow  weary,  walk  and  not  grow  faint."  We  believed  and  perceived  ourselves 
to  be  mounting  up  with  eagle's  wings  (see  Isa.  40:31).  From  on  high,  the  road 
ahead  became  less  threatening,  and  step-by-step,  we  became  more  bold. 

The  first  destination  to  which  we  ventured  was  an  important  one.  The  issue  of 
adding  a  second  worship  service  was  revisited.  Key  leaders,  one  by  one,  would 
dare  to  look  beyond  the  fearful  prospect  of  letting  the  journey  proceed  with  two 
columns  of  sojourners  on  a  Sunday  instead  of  one. 

At  an  administrative  board  meeting  convened  in  part  to  discuss  the  subject, 
Julia  Swicegood,  worship  committee  chairperson,  made  a  reasoned  and  impas- 
sioned case  for  the  additional  service.  When  she  sat  down,  there  was  no  doubt  in 
any  mind  that  the  motion  would  overwhelmingly  pass.  Though  I  am  sure  it 
would  have  better  served  his  purposes,  I  told  Julia,  "The  devil  himself  wouldn't 
have  dared  vote  against  it  after  a  speech  like  that."  Since  that  time  four  years  ago, 
worship  attendance  has  increased  every  year.  This  year  it  will  average  385,  an 
increase  of  over  two-thirds  from  228  at  the  beginning  of  1992. 

The  next  leg  of  the  journey  was  concerned  with  even  more  prospects  of 
change.  To  reach  the  desired  destination  of  the  1990  plan,  significant  changes 
needed  to  be  made  in  the  physical  plant.  After  prayerful  consideration  and  many 
one-on-one  discussions  with  key  leaders,  the  idea  of  an  architectural  master  plan 
was  floated.  The  concept  drew  general  approval.  Perhaps  it  was  time  again  to 
arise  and  build. 
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Again,  Fred  Williams,  brother  of  a  member  and  architect  of  the  educational 
building,  was  consulted.  For  a  minimal  fee,  he  agreed  to  do  a  master  plan.  The 
plan  was  commissioned  with  large  consensus.  A  three-phase  scheme  was 
presented.  Phase  I — relocate  the  parsonage,  move  the  existing  fellowship  hall, 
build  a  new  350-seat  fellowship  hall  with  large  commons  area  and  an  office 
complex,  and  revamp  the  parking.  Phase  II — ^build  a  500-seat  sanctuary,  purchase 
land,  and  add  parking.  Phase  III — ^build  a  650-seat  family  life  center.  Phase  I  was 
to  cost  $800,000  and  begin  in  1994.  Phase  II  was  projected  at  $700,000  for  2001.  The 
last  was  to  cost  $500,000  and  targeted  for  2008. 

The  cost  of  Phase  I  took  our  collective  breath  away.  The  possibility  of  hiring  a 
fund-raising  consultant  was  considered.  One  by  one,  a  coalition  of  leaders  came 
to  agreement  that  this  was  the  only  reasonable  approach.  Fletcher  Carter  was 
hired  from  Cargill  Associates. 

A  meeting  of  all  the  congregation  was  held  in  the  Tyro  Volunteer  Fire 
Department  on  Sunday  morning,  January  23,  1994.  Both  worship  services  were 
combined  for  the  presentation  by  church  members.  The  need  for  space  was 
increasingly  clear  as  group  after  group  presented  the  need  and  projected  further 
growth.  Having  to  meet  in  the  bays  vacated  by  the  fire  trucks  was  reason  of  its 
own  to  build.  There  was  simply  nowhere  on  site  where  the  whole  worshiping 
congregation  could  assemble  at  one  time. 

Carter's  assessment  of  the  giving  pattern  of  the  last  year  and  speaking  to  some 
of  the  members  resulted  in  a  goal  of  approximately  $600,000  as  a  realistic  upper 
limit.  With  persuasion,  he  allowed  a  third  goal,  a  "miracle  goal"  to  be  projected. 
It  would  be  $800,000,  the  expected  need. 

On  Victory  Sunday,  Easter,  April  3,  1994,  the  pledge  total  was  announced.  It 
was  slightly  more  than  $800,000!  After  all,  that  was  what  was  needed.  As  in  every 
situation  since  1928,  again  in  1956  and  1970,  the  necessary  funds  for  what  the 
church  believed  was  needed  was  given,  not  by  "equal  gifts,  but  equal  sacrifice." 

Newcomers,  second  and  third  generations,  plus  a  few  of  the  remaining 
pioneers,  made  it  happen.  Tommy  Michael,  son  of  Grady,  along  with  his  son 
Tommy  Lee,  cochaired  the  building  committee.  Thad  Hartley,  along  with  Jerry 
Webb,  cochaired  the  Arise  and  Build  campaign.  Two  generations  of  Glossons, 
Louise  Glosson  and  her  son,  Doug,  and  his  wife,  Sandy,  together  made  a  pace- 
setting  gift  of  $205,000.  Many,  many  others  from  every  generation  and  every 
financial  ability  gave  gifts  as  well.  One  weekend,  a  fund-raiser  at  Richard 
Childress  Enterprise  netted  over  $18,000  for  kitchen  equipment. 

On  Easter  morning  of  1994,  Tommy  Michael  and  Doug  Glosson  stepped  into 
the  wicker-basket  sitting  on  the  grass  field  in  front  of  the  1929  Tyro  School 
building.  As  the  rainbow-colored  hot  air  balloon  ascended  to  greet  the  dawn  of 
that  new  day,  a  large  banner  hung  down  proclaiming,  "He  is  risen."  Another 
proclaimed  to  us  all,  "Arise  and  Build."  It  was  an  electric  moment  as  Tyro's 
symbol  of  new  beginning  rose  higher  and  higher,  a  sacred  time  when  every  heart 
was  lifted  up  by  a  rising  tide  of  joy.  After  the  11:00  a.m.  service,  a  diesel-powered 
front-end  loader  came  to  make  noise  and  help  with  the  groundbreaking. 
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The  new  fellowship  hall  (second  one) 
and  administrative  building  at 
Tyro  United  Methodist  Church 
was  completed  in  1995. 
(Photo  by  Mike  Rowe.) 

Afterward,  many  more  helium  balloons  were  launched  as  well. 

Phase  I  proceeded  by  relocating  the  parsonage.  Debbie  and  I  had  made  our 
own  new  beginning  in  November  of  1992.  We  were  married  by  Bishop  Bevel 
Jones.  We  lived  in  the  1965  parsonage  at  its  original  site  for  a  year  and  a  half.  We 
then  moved  to  Fred  and  Vicky  Mock's  rental  house  near  their  present  house.  We 
lived  there  for  almost  a  year  while  the  old  parsonage  was  being  jacked  up,  loaded 
up,  and  moved  up  the  road  just  past  the  Bethel  Cemetery  to  its  place  of  new 
beginning.  In  1995,  we  moved  back  into  the  refurbished,  rebricked,  and  renovated 
parsonage  on  a  lot  given  by  Larry  and  Sarah  Philpot.  The  old  field  and  patch  of 
woods  became  Bethel  Springs  Subdivision.  Since  its  new  beginning,  the 
parsonage  is  splendid  and  ready  for  another  thirty  years. 

The  1955-1956  fellowship  hall/ educational  building  was  lifted  from  its  foun- 
dation as  well  and  moved  on  site.  After  being  refurbished  and  rebricked,  it 
became  Bethel-Wesley  Hall.  The  old  foundation  was  lowered  and  revised.  It 
became  the  foundation  and  footprint  for  the  administrative  complex,  which  is  the 
center  point  for  the  Tyro  United  Methodist  Church  campus. 

The  most  prized  and  delightful  addition  is  the  octagonal-shaped  fellowship 
hall  with  massive  arched  wooden  beams  that  rise  dramatically  to  a  skylight 
cupola.  The  space  seats  350  at  the  round  tables.  One  wing  is  for  choir  rehearsal 
and  stage  area.  It  was  first  used  on  Easter  of  1995  for  breakfast  for  more  than  300 
on  that  new  beginning  morning. 

Joining  the  fellowship  hall  and  the  administrative  building  is  the  commons 
area.  The  skylight  area  is  floored  with  imported  Spanish  tile.  Glass  forms  two 
walls  presently.  One  adjoins  the  covered  drive  thru.  The  other  glass  looks  out 
onto  Highway  150.  When  the  new  sanctuary  is  built,  the  present  glass  barrier  will 


The  original  Tyro  United  Methodist 
parsonage  was  built  on  property 
adjoining  the  church  and  relocated 
up  North  Carolina  Highway  150  to 
Bethel  Springs  Subdivision,  where  it 
was  completely  renovated  and 
rebricked  in  1995  as  shown. 
(Photo  by  Mike  Rowe.) 
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be  removed  and  it  will  become  the  passageway  to  the  new  sanctuary,  which  is 
now  expected  by  most  to  start  in  1997,  four  years  ahead  of  schedule. 

Programming  and  staffing  has  proceeded  ahead  as  boldly  as  the  building 
campaign.  Jane  Webb,  laity  director,  mother  of  J.  T.  Webb  Jr.,  has  been  the  back- 
bone of  the  program.  Her  development  has  continued  with  the  growth  of  the 
laity.  She  is  now  in  college  again  and  looks  forward  to  being  recognized  by  the 
Western  North  Carolina  Conference  as  either  a  deaconal  minister  or  deacon. 

With  Webb,  others  have  served  well.  A  string  of  youth  pastors  have  each 
come,  been  trained,  encouraged,  and  sent  forth  with  blessings  to  other  callings. 
Fred  Huffstetler,  the  first,  accepted  a  position  at  Sharon  United  Methodist  Church 
in  Charlotte  as  youth  director.  Joel  Smith  is  now  the  second  candidate,  after  the 
Reverend  Jack  Wallace,  to  be  pursuing  ordained  ministry.  Dan  Shoaf,  presently 
working  with  Thore,  is  the  second  to  struggle  with  a  call  after  youth  ministry. 
Now  Evelyn  Teague,  full-time  youth  minister  since  the  summer,  is  making  her 
preparations  for  divinity  school.  A  fourth  presently  exploring  is  Brad  Holliman, 
who  expects  to  enter  Asbury  Theological  Seminary  in  the  fall  of  1997.  Not  only 
these  four  young  persons.  Smith,  Shoaf,  Teague,  and  Holliman,  but  now  Jerry 
Webb.  In  December,  Jerry  Webb  will  resign  as  a  top  executive  with  Alumax  to  go 
to  Duke  in  the  spring  to  pursue  his  calling  to  ordained  ministry. 

The  music  ministry  has  also  exploded  due  to  the  vision  of  Jerry  Webb's  wife, 
Sharon.  As  music  director,  she  said  her  dream  was  "to  find  somebody  really, 
really  good  and  to  pay  them  a  whole  bunch  of  money"  to  get  them  here. 

Following  her  guidance,  the  Reverend  J.  Michael  Bryan  was  solicited  in  1994. 
He  served  two  years  making  the  music  and  worship  most  excellent,  exciting,  and 
contemporary.  He  served  as  well  as  the  first  appointed  pastoral  associate,  making 
the  church  multi-pastoral  for  the  first  time.  His  departure  in  1996  was  an  occasion 
of  grief  and  fear.  It  could  hardly  be  dreamed  that  another  could  be  found  of 
Bryan's  talent.  After  all,  Bryan  lectured  and  played  on  a  jurisdictional  and 
denominational  level  and  served  as  one  of  the  editors  for  the  new  United 
Methodist  contemporary  hymnal.  Yet,  in  August  of  1996,  Dann  Childers  began  a 
music  ministry  of  the  same  caliber  and  in  some  aspects,  according  to  Bryan, 
maybe  a  bit  superior. 

The  addition  of  a  part-time  accounting  staff  along  with  the  full-time  secretarial 
staff  made  the  work  easier  for  all.  The  offices  were  moved  first  in  1992  to  consol- 
idate the  staff  and  to  provide  better  communication.  Computers,  a  fax  machine, 
and  other  needed  office  additions  were  purchased.  Software  programs  now 
enable  a  constant  vigilance  on  attendance,  membership,  and  accounting  and  now 
even  telephone  postcards  with  a  Phonetree  System. 

All  of  the  modernization  was  to  enable  the  staff  to  be  more  productive.  New 
staff  members  were  added  to  make  the  programs  and  ministry  more  fruitful.  The 
buildings  were  constructed  to  house  the  congregation  as  they  ministered,  learned 
to  minister,  and  were  ministered  unto. 

Laity-enabled  programs  were  started  for  the  same  reason.  A  Stephen  Ministry 
for  congregational  care  was  implemented  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Debbie  Rice, 
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Jane  Webb,  and  Linda  Rogers.  Two  Disciple  Bible  Study  groups  have  been  taught, 
three  more  are  in  progress,  including  a  youth  version. 

A  cable-television  ministry  is  aired  four  times  weekly  with  both  the  8:45  a.m. 
and  11:00  a.m.  services  being  featured  on  different  days.  A  puppet  ministry  has 
been  hugely  successful,  traveling  in  adjoining  counties  as  well  as  nearby. 
Children's  Church  began  on  March  28,  1993.  Two  sessions  of  Children's  Church 
are  now  offered  at  the  11:00  hour,  as  well  as  a  whole  host  of  other  opportunities 
for  every  age  group  through  youth.  There  are  programs  for  adults  offered  on 
Wednesday  nights,  with  a  catered  meal  in  the  new  fellowship  hall.  The  Keenagers 
continue  to  be  active  as  well.  The  United  Methodist  Men  and  United  Methodist 
Women  are  especially  active  and  have  approximately  doubled  in  membership 
size. 

Together,  these  and  numerous  other  children,  youth,  and  adult  ministries 
continue  to  expand.  They  are  lay-driven  and  staff-assisted.  Annually,  the  esti- 
mated budget  amount  is  then  increased  by  five  thousand  dollars  for  new  ministry 
opportunities  that,  as  yet  unseen,  are  expected  to  arise  in  the  coming  year. 

The  past  four  years  have  been  exhilarating.  Currently,  the  congregation  is 
averaging  385  in  worship  with  almost  800  members.  That  figure  represents  a 
record  of  117  out  of  every  thousand  of  Tyro  Township's  population  of  6,700. 
Giving  for  the  year,  including  building  funds,  will  surely  top  last  year's  $600,000. 
All  of  the  twenty  destinations  in  the  1990  itinerary  have  been  charted,  sighted,  or 
achieved,  except  for  number  18.  Singles'  ministry  has  yet  to  happen.  But  like  the 
counseling  center  (number  9),  the  preschool  (number  19),  and  the  adult  care 
center  or  elder  care  program  (number  10),  which  are  in  the  planning  process,  it 
too,  I  am  confident,  will  be  a  destination  achieved. 

How  was  the  transition  made  from  grief  to  growing?  What  lessons  can  be 
learned  from  birth  to  near  death,  to  better  days  and  even  to  booming?  I  am  sure, 
first  and  foremost,  it  was  the  grace  of  God.  As  well,  I  am  confident  that  chiefly  it 
was  the  legacy  of  greatness  that  began  in  the  revival  meetings.  The  new  begin- 
ning congregation's  story  was  and  is  one  that  transcended  boundaries  of 
personalities  and  circumstance.  The  continuing  story  and  goal  is  the  achievement 
of  faithfulness  to  the  relationship  that  they  had  just  begun. 

The  story  of  greatness  came  from  seeds  planted  in  the  1800s.  They  blossomed 
in  the  early  1900s.  The  growth  and  fruitfulness  of  the  Tyro  Church  was  the 
unfolding  of  the  story  of  the  people  who  had  gone  before  to  this  place  of  new 
beginning.  Today's  story  is  a  continuing  journey. 

Any  insights  I  have  are  likely  more  intuitive  observations  than  carefully 
reasoned  case-study  analyses.  Perhaps  they  will  be  most  helpful  if  given  in  the 
form  of  advice  from  a  fellow  traveler  and  guide  to  others.  Here  follow  a  dozen 
and  one-half  observations  for  travelers  to  new  beginning: 

1.  A  guide  is  needed  to  tell  the  people  about  the  land  of  new  beginning.  The 
people  must  envision  it  before  they  embark.  If  the  guide  has  actually  been 
there,  it  will  be  easier  for  others  to  follow.  Deep  ruts  of  custom  and  "how- 
to's"  keep  a  vehicle  on  course  to  the  same  old  destination  with  little  effort 
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or  thinking  needed  for  steering.  Even  with  a  guide,  to  turn  from  the 
comfort  of  those  well-worn  roads  will  require  effort  and  courage. 

2.  Having  no  destination  leads  to  circling  the  wagons.  Visiting  and  mainte- 
nance become  the  chief  business. 

3.  A  map  makes  the  destination  achievable.  Even  if  the  journey  must  be  a 
long  series  of  small  steps,  each  one  taken  is  progress  made.  Having 
neither  plan,  guide,  nor  map  to  the  land  of  new  beginning  means  the  trav- 
elers are  a  great  deal  less  likely  to  ever  arrive.  If  you  do  not  have  a  map, 
one  must  be  made.  Following  the  map,  rather  than  convenience  or 
happenstance,  is  a  surer  way  to  get  to  the  land  of  new  beginning. 

4.  Having  a  guide  who  does  not  know  the  way,  the  ways  of  the  travelers,  or 
is  one  in  whom  the  travelers  have  no  confidence  will  mean  slow  or  no 
progress.  It  may  perhaps  even  mean  heading  back.  A  good  match  is  a 
must  for  progress. 

5.  Having  the  best  guide  or  leader  who  knows  the  way  will  not  be  enough 
if  no  one  is  willing  to  go  forward.  The  travelers  must  want  to  move 
forward  and  expect  to  be  rewarded  by  their  journeying  for  the  vision  they 
have  first  seen  through  the  eyes  of  others. 

6.  The  guide,  leaders,  and  travelers  together  need  to  know  not  only  where 
they  are  headed,  but  also  where  they  came  from,  lest  they  circle  back 
unknowingly  to  old  territory  instead  of  pressing  ahead  to  new  beginning. 
If  you  don't  know  where  you  have  come  from,  the  old  may  look  new.  If 
you  know  where  you  have  come  from,  the  sightings  and  bearing  of  the 
past  can  project  comfort  in  the  future  and  in  where  you  knowledgeably 
stride  presently. 

7.  When  the  wheels  fall  off,  stopping  to  fix  them  is  a  necessary  part  of  the 
journey. 

8.  When  you  are  lost,  ask  directions  from  other  guides  and  leaders  who  have 
been  there. 

9.  Travelers  are  more  agreeable  to  footing  the  bills  when  they  are  going 
along  and  want  to  arrive  at  the  same  destination  to  which  the  guide  is 
leading.  If  travelers  don't  really  want  to  go,  their  money  will  likely  stay 
home  with  them  too. 

10.  Detours  are  ways  of  making  progress  when  the  road  ahead  is  blocked. 

11.  Terrain  and  circumstance  will  change.  Small  steps  and  leaning  forward  in 
faith  whether  the  wind  is  at  your  back  or  to  your  face  will  ensure 
progress.  If  you  fall,  you  will  at  least  fall  forward. 

12.  Comforting  and  conversing  are  important  parts  of  the  guide's /leader's 
role.  Overemphasis  on  stroking  and  chatting  lead  to  lots  of  satisfied  sitting. 
The  guide /leader  must  care,  but  must  care  enough  to  challenge  comfort- 
able campers  to  get  moving.  If  the  caravan  is  never  mobilized,  the  place  of 
new  beginning  will  be  only  a  memory  of  destination  that  used  to  be  real. 

13.  The  guides,  leaders,  and  travelers  will  be  strung  out  along  the  trail.  Some 
will  move  more  easily  into  newer  territory,  while  others  will  stay  behind 
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or  divert  to  a  new  direction.  They  may  be  right  in  their  choice.  They  may 
be  blessed  and  directed  by  the  compass  of  the  Spirit  to  a  differing  destin- 
ation. Their  dissatisfaction  with  the  destination  does  not  mean  that  it 
should  not  be  pursued.  A  few  will  always  likely  stray  away.  Some  will  be 
divinely  sent.  Others  will  just  slowly  come  along,  lagging  behind.  Their 
choices  are  theirs.  They  do  not  make  the  chosen  destination  further  away. 
Their  leaving  or  lagging  may  make  room  for  others  who  have  the  same 
destination  on  their  map  as  well. 

14.  Guides  and  leaders  must  be  companions  and  compatible  with  the  trav- 
eler. They  must  be  companions  in  that  they  have  or  acquire  a  mutual 
affection  and  respect  for  one  another.  They  must  be  compatible  in  that 
their  differing  gifts  must  complement  and  add  to  the  other's  strength  and 
stride  as  opposed  to  being,  for  the  other,  baggage  and  burden. 

15.  Along  the  road  to  new  beginning,  old  barriers  can  be  bridged.  "Me"  and 
"'mine"  communities  can  be  transformed  into  "God's"  and  "ours." 
Revival,  new  birth,  new  beginning  are  not  only  the  meeting  places  with 
God  in  the  ages  past,  but  the  hope  of  ages  to  come. 

16.  There  will  be  innovation  and  surprises  along  the  way.  New  methods  and 
new  mediums  may  even  make  the  journey  quicker  or  easier.  If  they  enable 
the  journey  to  the  destination,  do  not  encumber  the  traveler,  and  do  not 
defile  the  sacredness  of  the  journey,  they  may  even  be  gifts  of  the  God  of 
Genesis  and  new  beginnings. 

17.  There  will  be  valleys  and  there  will  be  hills,  a  rhythm  of  thrive  and 
survive.  The  hills  do  not  last,  nor  do  the  valleys.  The  way  does.  Keep 
pressing  forward.  Let  the  remembrance  of  the  momentum  of  the  past 
nudge  you  ahead.  Let  the  way  markers  of  those  who  have  gone  ahead 
witness  encouragement. 

18.  Remember,  no  matter  what,  you  have  not  yet  arrived.  Whether  you  are  at 
a  multiple-charge  milemarker,  or  multiple-staff,  or  even  multiple-congre- 
gation, the  journey  continues.  Every  office  is  a  hallway,  no  matter  the 
office  holder.  Proceed  with  faith.  Build  into  a  cadence  of  hope.  Break  loose 
into  a  traveling  song  of  joy.  Go  forth  in  God's  love,  onward  toward  God's 
land.  Yes,  go  for  new.  The  land  of  new  beginning  lies  ahead. 


CHAPTER  9 


Analysis 


While  previous  chapters  were  focused  upon  telling  the  narrative  in  terms 
of  who,  when,  where,  and  how,  this  chapter  will  dwell  upon  analysis. 
The  theme  will  not  just  be  what  happened,  but  why.  Demographic 
factors  of  population  growth,  per  capita  income,  and  the  transportation  system 
will  be  addressed,  as  well  as  comparative  analysis  with  the  two  other  Methodist 
churches  founded  at  approximately  the  same  time. 

The  theologies  of  the  three  churches.  Tyro,  Greer's  Chapel,  and  Reeds,  are 
relatively  undistinguishable  in  this  writer's  understanding.  Although  a  small 
segment  of  Tyro  UMC  did  withdraw  from  the  denomination  and  form  a  charis- 
matic church,  this  change  had  minimal  impact  upon  the  practices  or  theology  of 
Tyro.  It  remains  a  moderate-to-conser\^ative  United  Methodist  church,  typical  of 
what  one  would  expect  in  the  rural-to-suburban  South. 

This  investigation  will  proceed  upon  the  assumption  of  minor  theological  differ- 
ences and  will  seek  causation  for  rises  and  declines  in  Tyro's  worship  attendance, 

COMPARISON  OF  TOWNSHIP  POPULATION: 
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membership,  and  giving,  which  seem  to  be  beyond  the  bounds  of  expectation  based 
upon  demographic  factors  and  the  parallel  experience  of  the  other  two  churches. 

The  population  of  Tyro  Township  has  grown  steadily  since  the  turn  of  the 
century.  The  first  sixty  years  were  decades  of  strong  growth  except  for  the  decade 
of  1930  to  1940,  which  posted  lesser  growth.  An  accelerated  growth  rate  occurred 
between  1960  and  1985.  The  growth  then  reverted  back  to  a  6  to  8  percent  growth 
every  five  years  (see  table  that  follows). 

The  population  of  Cotton  Grove,  which  is  contiguous  with  and  west  of  Tyro, 
matched  Tyro's  growth  almost  exactly.  Boone's  Cave  Township,  which  is 
contiguous  with  Tyro  and  Cotton  Grove,  mirrored  the  other  two  after  a  twenty- 
year  decline  in  the  first  two  decades  of  the  century. 

Comparison  of  the  membership  growth  of  the  Tyro  Township  shows  little 
discernable  correlation  except  in  the  broadest  terms. 


Year 

Growth  of  Tyro  Township 

Growth  of  Tyro  M 

1926 

13.83 

1931 

12.15 

(-5.81) 

1935 

2.65 

17.19 

1940 

2.58 

1945 

8.82 

1950 

8.07 

15.83 

1955 

8.28 

38.13 

1960 

7.61 

24.48 

1965 

14.25 

19.25 

1970 

12.47 

37.54 

1975 

20.36 

2.81 

1980 

16.89 

8.44 

1985 

10.50 

5.72 

1990 

6.5 

42.21 

1995 

5.75 

18.57 

Graphically,  the  information  is  explained  as  follows: 


%  CHANGE  IN  TYRO  TOWNSHIP  POPULATION 
vs.  %  CHANGE  IN  TYRO  CHURCH 
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Peaks  in  the  growth  of  the  Tyro  Church  are  not  matched  by  similar  peaks  in 
the  population.  They  are,  however,  highly  correlated.  Both  grew.  An  expanding 
population  base  resulted  in  a  larger  number  of  persons  becoming  members. 


Year  Membership  at  Tyro  UMC  as  a 

Percentage  of  Tyro  Township 


1926 

5.02 

1930 

6.36 

1935 

7.04 

1940 

6.63 

1945 

4.96 

1950 

5.40 

1955 

6.89 

1960 

8.38 

1965 

9.02 

1970 

10.18 

1975 

8.70 

1980 

8.07 

1985 

7.84 

1990 

10.30 

1995 

11.66 

Indeed,  the  market  share  appears  to  be  cyclical  in  nature.  Market  share  is 
strongly  correlated  with  worship  attendance.  Rather  than  external  factors,  it 
appears  that  internal  factors  are  more  the  cause. 
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Comparison  of  Reeds  and  Greer's  Chapel  would  perhaps  shed  light  upon  this 
statement.  In  1945,  when  Tyro's  market  share  was  at  its  lowest.  Reeds  was  still 
growing.  By  1960,  Reeds  was  reaching  a  plateau,  as  was  Greer's  Chapel.  From 
1965  forward,  these  two  churches  plateaued,  while  Tyro's  membership  grew. 

External  factors  may  explain  both  Reeds'  and  Greer's  Chapel's  plateaus.  In  the 
sixties,  road  changes  began  to  occur.  Reeds,  built  on  busy  Highway  64,  was 
bypassed  by  New  Highway  64,  built  a  mile  north.  Greer's  Chapel,  on  the  busy 
U.S.  29  between  Lexington  and  Salisbury,  was  bypassed  by  Interstate  85,  less  than 
a  mile  east. 

Tyro,  during  the  year  of  increasing  market  share,  experienced  no  boom  nor 
bust  from  transportation  changes. 

A  comparison  of  the  Sunday  school  programs  of  the  three  shed  some  light 
also.  In  1945,  all  three  were  nearly  the  same  size.  All  three  grew  during  the  baby 
boom  of  the  post- World  War  II  years.  By  1955,  after  the  boom,  both  Greer's 
Chapel  and  Reeds  peaked  and  then  began  a  long  decline. 

In  contrast.  Tyro  continued  to  climb  steeply.  One  clue  to  the  continued  growth 
at  Tyro  may  have  been  the  Sunday  schools.  In  both  1956  and  1970,  Tyro 
constructed  new  buildings  to  accomodate  the  growing  Sunday  school.  Yet  even 
with  the  two  new  buildings.  Tyro's  investment  per  member  as  a  percentage  of 


Map  by  Jason  Miller. 
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SUNDAY  SCHOOL  MEMBERS  COMPARISON: 
TYRO  vs.  GREER'S  CHAPEL  &  REEDS 


YEAR 


North  Carolina  per  capita  income  does  not  appear  far  out  of  line  with  Reeds  and 
Greer's  Chapel. 

By  1975,  in  fact.  Reeds'  investment  in  buildings  expressed  as  a  percentage  of 
North  Carolina  per  capita  income  surpassed  Tyro.  Greer's  Chapel's  investment 
per  member  was  nearly  identical  by  that  date.  It  does  not  appear  that  investment 
in  buildings  was  the  causal  factor  for  Tyro's  growth.  The  buildings,  in  fact,  were 
likely  caused  by  the  growth  of  the  Sunday  school. 
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The  relationship  of  the  Sunday  school  membership  to  the  church  membership 
is  a  more  illuminating  comparison.  Even  after  the  first  baby  boomers  moved  from 
the  cradle  or  constituency  rolls  to  full  membership  (1945  +  13  =  1958  forward),  the 
percentage  of  the  Sunday  school  in  comparison  with  full  church  membership  fell 
below  100  percent  at  both  Greer's  Chapel  and  Reeds.  It  was  after  that  time  frame 
that  the  Sunday  school  no  longer  fueled  the  growth  of  the  two  churches.  This  fact, 
along  with  and  perhaps  more  importantly  than  the  road  changes,  caused  their 
growth  to  slow  and  then  decline. 


COMPARISON  OF  SS  AS  %  OF  MEMBERSHIP: 
TYRO  vs.GREER'S  CHAPEL  &  REEDS 
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By  contrast.  Tyro's  Sunday  school  continued  to  fuel  the  membership  for  a  full 
two  decades.  From  1926  to  1975,  the  correlation  between  membership  and 
Sunday  school  was  strong.  From  1976  to  1996,  the  correlation  is  significantly  less. 
In  1975,  a  time  when  thirty-year-old  baby  boomers'  children  of  birth  to  ten  years 
should  be  filling  the  Sunday  school  classrooms.  Tyro's  plummet  began.  The 
percentage  of  those  who  were  members  of  Sunday  school  by  1995  had  declined 
to  approximately  50  percent. 

An  analysis  of  total  spending  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  North  CaroUna  per 
capita  income  per  member  is  not  particularly  informative.  In  the  early  1950s,  when 
Tyro  was  building  together  with  Linwood,  a  parsonage  was  constructed.  Later,  Tyro 
built  an  education /fellowship  hall.  During  this  time,  the  level  of  giving /spending 
did  rise  above  Greer's  Chapel  and  Reeds.  Again,  in  the  second  half  of  the  1960s, 
Tyro's  building  their  own  parsonage  and  a  large  education  building  caused  the 
percentage  of  North  Carolina  per  capita  income  per  member  to  rise  to  almost  5 
percent,  significantly  above  the  other  two.  However,  by  1975,  Tyro's  giving  had  sunk 
far  below  the  other  two.  In  fact,  it  approached  the  lowest  point  ever. 

In  1985,  it  peaked.  In  1990,  it  turned  sharply  downward  again. 
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COMPARISON  OF  TOTAL  SPENDING  PER  MEMBER 

AS  A  %  OF  NCPCr:  TYRO  vs,  GREER'S  CHAPEL  &  REEDS 
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A  better  picture  of  giving  is  provided  by  separating  the  capital  expenses: 
construction,  land,  interest  and  payments,  or  debt.  A  capital  campaign  can 
generate  over  twice  as  much  as  the  regular  budget  in  a  single  year.  By  looking 
only  at  budget  giving,  a  more  accurate  picture  of  church  vitality  can  be  obtained. 

Reviewing  the  chart  shows  the  depression  years  are  unparalleled  by  the 
congregation  in  giving  of  income  to  fund  the  church.  Sharp  peaks  in  giving  in 
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1956  and  1965  have  to  do  with  the  church  going  from  a  five-point  charge  to  a  two- 
point  charge  and  then  to  single-station  charge. 

The  years  1971  through  1994  show  giving  at  or  below  1.5  percent  per  member 
of  North  Carolina  per  capita  income.  Small  rises  coincide  with  the  first  years  of  a 
new  pastoral  appointment  for  Sherrill,  Thore,  and  Rice.  Except  for  these  small 
changes,  the  level  of  giving  per  member  does  not  rise  or  drop  much  below  the  1.5 
percent  mark.  Budget  giving  is,  in  fact,  closely  correlated  with  attendance. 

TYRO  INFLATION  ADJUSTED*  BUDGET  SPENDING 
INCREASE  vs.  CHANGE  IN  WORSHIP  ATTENDANCE 
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Similar  to  the  total  spending,  the  noncapital  or  budget  spending  does  not  indi- 
cate any  obvious  causes  for  growth  at  Tyro.  Like  the  buildings  being  constructed 
to  house  the  Sunday  school  members,  the  budget  rises.  When  smoothed  out  for 
inflation  and  membership  growth,  the  noncapital  spending  does  not  seem  to 
drastically  vary. 

What  then  could  be  the  cause  for  Tyro's  continued  growth  while  Greer's 
Chapel  and  Reeds  stagnate  and  decline  in  the  same  area  with  all  three  being 
founded  at  the  same  time?  From  this  investigation,  it  would  appear  there  are  two 
factors.  One  is  the  story  of  the  congregation.  The  other  is  pastoral  leadership. 

First,  let  us  consider  the  story  as  a  factor  for  determining  growth  or  decline. 
Tyro's  story  was  achievement-based.  A  new  beginning  for  two  churches  as  well  as 
the  beginning  for  a  commimity-based  church  was  Tyro's  birth  story.  It  was  a  story 
that  invited  others  to  participate  in  the  journey.  It  was  a  coming  together  of  two 
churches,  one  with  historic  English  ties  (Bethel)  and  the  other  with  historic 
German  ties  (Wesley  Chapel).  It  was  a  synergy  not  just  of  the  two  older  churches, 
but  others  of  the  community  who  were  interested  in  a  new  venture  with  potential 
for  a  greater  achievement  than  any  individual  group  could  hope  to  accomplish. 
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Reeds'  founding  was  a  matter  of  convenience  and  chartering  a  new  church  for 
the  community.  Located  upon  a  major  thoroughfare  with  the  community  physi- 
cian as  its  chief  proponent,  the  church  grew  with  relative  ease.  The  achievement 
was  more  external  in  cause,  though,  than  internal.  When  the  road  changed  and 
the  baby  boom  era  was  over,  there  was  no  propelling  vision  of  how  to  move 
forward.  Pastoral  care  and  ascription  became  the  leadership  style  desired  and  the 
membership-growth  method  employed. 

Greer's  Chapel  from  the  beginning  was  ascriptive  in  nature  and  change-resis- 
tant by  design.  With  the  exposure  from  its  location  on  a  principal  highway,  the 
church  could  maintain  stability  with  relative  ease.  Its  membership  floated 
upward  with  the  crest  of  the  baby  boom  period  then  declined  with  both  the  popu- 
lation slough  and  the  construction  of  the  interstate. 

The  contrast  in  stories  is  that  Tyro's  story  is  achievement-oriented.  Greer's 
Chapel's  and  now  Reeds'  story  are  ascription-based. 

While  this  summation  perhaps  gives  explanation  to  Tyro's  growth  in  contrast 
to  the  others'  decline,  it  does  not  explain  why  there  is  such  little  correlation 
between  external  factors  and  Tyro's  growth.  The  answer  to  this  conundrum  is 
pastoral  leadership.  The  rise  of  attendance,  membership,  and  budget  giving  are 
closely  related  to  pastoral  leadership. 

Having  adequate  pastoral  staff  is  strongly  correlated  with  membership.  The 
more  churches  on  the  charge,  the  less  likely  it  was  that  Tyro  would  grow.  The 
significance  of  the  particular  pastor  serving  that  appointment  is  indicated  by 
analysis  of  variance.  Throughout  the  varied  charge  arrangement,  multi-point  or 
single-point,  the  importance  of  the  match  of  the  gifts  and  skills  of  the  pastor  with 
the  need  of  the  congregation  is  indicated  by  the  significant  role  the  pastor  plays 
in  predicting  variability  in  worship  attendance,  membership,  and  budget  giving. 

The  pastoral  leader  must  imderstand  the  congregation's  story,  clarify  it, 
communicate  it,  and  champion  it.  When  the  pastor's  story  is  the  congregation's 
story,  and  the  pastor's  gifts  can  be  matched  with  needs,  others  can  be  enlisted 
with  gifts  differing  from  the  pastor's.  Many  can  be  energized  to  move  the  congre- 
gation forward.  It  would  be  a  mutual  movement  set  at  the  marching  cadence  of 
achievement  rather  than  the  leisurely  stroll  of  ascription. 

While  demographic,  theological,  pragmatic,  and  staffing  factors  are  impor- 
tant, a  major  causative  factor  in  the  growth  or  decline  of  Tyro  has  been  leadership. 
A  match  of  leadership  with  laity  and  pastors  and  a  synchronization  in  movement 
and  direction  with  the  legacy  of  the  church's  story  have  caused  the  whole  congre- 
gation of  Tyro  to  grow  and  to  go  forward.  That  movement  and  that  multiplying, 
that  achievement  is  a  vital  part  of  the  congregation's  story. 

May  it  be  told,  may  it  be  lived  out,  may  others  join  in  and  make  it  their  story 
and  their  destination  as  well. 
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Proposals  for  ministry  to  the  decade  in  the  1990s. 

1.  Expand /add  fellowship  hall. 

2.  Relocate  parsonage  to  a  neighborhood  area. 

3.  Current  parsonage  might  be  used  for: 

a.  Fellowship  hall 

b.  All  church  offices 

c.  Additional  parking 

4.  Upgrade  parking. 

5.  Establish  a  twenty-four-hour  prayer  room,  mini-chapel. 

6.  Move  choir  loft  behind  pulpit. 

7.  Go  to  two  worship  services. 

8.  Maintain  a  shelter  or  pantry  for  needy. 

9.  Establish  and  house  a  counseling  center  for  the  West  Davidson  area. 

10.  Provide  an  adult  day-care  program.  Hot  meal  program. 

11.  Handicap  concerns  continue  to  improve  access. 

12.  Rain  shelter  for  unloading  from  parking  lot. 

13.  Secure  property  for  camp,  retreat  area,  campground  for  future  activities, 
development. 

14.  Play  school,  day  care. 

15.  Wonderful  Wednesday  expand  to  full  school-year  format  with  ongoing 
Bible  studies  and  other  options  for  Christian  nurture  and  fellowship. 

16.  Recreation  teams  and  programs  for  both  sexes  and  all  ages. 

17.  Dispatch  church  directory  (yellow  pages). 

18.  Singles'  Ministry 

19.  Reorganization  of  ongoing  emergency  fund. 

20.  Meal  with  Bible  study — family  night. 
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Tyro  Legend  and  Tables  I 

Forty-Four  Columns  with  Seventy  Years  of  Data  Reported  Annually 

Word  Definition 

year  year 

members  church  membership  at  end  of  year 

worshipr  average  worship  attendance 

ssmembrs  Sunday  school  membership  at  end  of  year 

salary  pastor's  salary 

other$  expense  for  program  and  operating 

buildings  expenses  for  construction,  capital  outlay  debt,  service,  or  interest 

totals  all  spending  for  all  categories 

debt  debt  on  construction  or  capital  expenditures 

chrgpnts  number  of  churches  served  by  pastor  at  Tyro 

bldg$vlu  reported  value  of  buildings  and  property 

networth  value  of  building  and  other  assets  less  debt 

date  year 

pct$memr  percent  per  church  member  of  North  Carolina  per  capita  income  for 
total  giving 

pct$ssmb  percent  per  Sunday  school  member  of  North  Carolina  per  capita 

income  for  total  giving 

budgets  total  giviag  less  construction,  capital  outlay,  debt  service,  or  interest 

pctbdg$m  percent  per  church  member  of  North  Carolina  per  capita  income  for 

budget  spending 

n.c.pci$  North  Carolina  per  capita  income 

pcigrow  percent  change  in  per  capita  income  for  the  year  previous 

davdnpci  Davidson  County  per  capita  income 

tyrotown  population  of  Tyro  Township,  odd  years  by  interpolation 

pastors  numerical  representation  for  pastor  serving 

var00002  year 

pctmbrtw  Tyro  Church  membership  expressed  as  a  percent  of  Tyro  Township 

yearappt  first  year  of  appoint  for  pastor  at  Tyro 
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Word  Definition 

priormb        Tyro  Church  membership  for  previous  year 
mbrpctgr      percent  change  in  membership  from  previous  year 
priorsal        Tyro  Church  salary  for  previous  year 
salpctgr        percent  change  in  salary  from  previous  year 
salraise         change  in  salary  dollars  from  previous  year 
priorbud      budget  spending  from  previous  year 
bugtincr       change  in  budget  dollars  from  previous  year 
pctbdggr      percent  change  in  budget  from  previous  year 
priorwor       change  in  average  worship  attendance  from  previous  year 
worspgr       percent  change  in  average  worship  attendance  from  previous  year 
pctwrpgr      percent  change  in  worship  attendance  from  previous  year 
blpctpci        value  of  building  as  a  percent  per  church  member  of  North  Carolina 
per  capita  income 

prpcbpci       percent  per  church  member  of  North  Carolina  per  capita  income  for 
previous  year 

grmbpci       percent  change  in  per  member  per  North  Carolina  per  capita  income 

giving  from  pervious  year 
realbdgr       real  budget  growth  =  percent  change  in  spending  from  previous  year 

less  percent  change  in  North  Carolina  per  capita  income 
prtwnpop     Tyro  Township  population  from  five  years  previous 
pctwngr       percent  change  in  Tyro  Township  population  from  five  years  previous 
pr5mbr        Tyro  Church  membership  from  five  years  previous 
pc5mbgr       percentage  change  in  Tyro  membership  from  five  years  previous 
realmbgr      percentage  change  in  Tyro  membership  less  percent  change  in  Tyro 

Township  population  from  five  years  previous 
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year 

members 

worshipr 

ssmembrs 

salary 

other$ 

buildng$ 

total$ 

debt 

1 

1926 

84 

2 

1927 

3 

1928 

143 

158 

$450 

$524 

$6,500 

$7,474 

$1,500^ 

4 

1929 

136 

166 

$509 

$576 

S2.000 

$3,085 

$0| 

5 

1930 

132 

$500 

$744 

SO 

$1 ,244 

 .„„_™J_t 

B 

1931 

128 

164 

$458 

$283 

SI  03 

$844 

7 

1932 

8 

1933 

179 

$450 

$531 

SO 

S9B1 

9 

1934 

161 

$453 

$558 

$0 

$1,011 

10 

1935 

150 

175 

$453 

$425 

so 

$878 

. 

11 

1936 

153 

152 

$453 

$113 

$0 

$566 

J 

12 

1937 

165 

172 

$426 

$333 

$0 

$759 

13 

1938 

165 

188 

$427 

$486 

so 

S913 

14 

1939 

$428 

$563 

$0 

$991 

 • 

15 

1940 

145 

$427 

$662 

$0 

$1,009 

16 

1941 

123 

$427 

$342 

$0 

$769 

17 

1942 

116 

145 

$427 

$386 

$0 

$813 

18 

1943 

118 

160 

$427 

$480 

$0 

$907 

19 

1944 

118 

• 

93 

$455 

$308 

$0 

$763 

20 

1945 

118 

21 

1946 

119 

136 

$456 

$231 

so 

S687 

22 

1947 

131 

170 

$502 

$234 

$736 

23 

1948 

132 

201 

$502 

24 

1949 

134 

210 

$522 

25 

1950 

139 

244 

$560 

$456 

$261 

$4,024 

e?  /4  7 

26 

1951 

153 

255 

$560 

$1,090 

$500 

$2,150 

SO 

27 

1952 

154 

234 

S785 

$1,338 

$232 

$2,145 

$0 

28 

1953 

155 

233 

$785 

$1,421 

S130 

S2.336 

SO 

29 

1954 

175 

235 

$785 

$1,666 

SO 

$2,451 

so 

3D 

1955 

192 

253 

$785 

$1,867 

$4,350 

S7,002 

so 

31 

1956 

205 

267 

$1,800 

$6,331 

$25,000 

$33,131 

so 

32 

1957 

217 

280 

$1,350 

SI, 358 

$1,000 

$3,708 

$0 

33 

1958 

221 

284 

31,800 

$4,477 

$2,200 

$8477 

so 

34 

1959 

225 

323 

SI, 800 

$3,478 

$600 

$5,878 

so 

35 

1960 

251 

190 

303 

$8,309 

so 

36 

1961 

251 

190 

303 

S2,(X)0 

$4,622 

so 

$6,622 

so 

37 

1  1962 

258 

1  

■  ' 

310 

$2,050 

$4,747 

$0 

S6.767 

so 

38 

1963 

263 

358 

$2,050 

$7,085 

$2,775 

S9.860 

so 
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chrgpnts 

btdg$vlu 

networth 

date     I  pctSmemr 

pcc$ssmb  1 

budgets  ! 

pctbdgSm  | 

1 

$16,000 

1926 

 H 

■ 

1 

2 

1927 



• ! 

•1 

3 

4 

1928 

$974 

4 

4 

$16,000 

1929 

6.92 

$1,085 

2.43 

5 

4 

$16,000 

1930. 

$1 .244 

1 

6 

4 

$16,000 

1931 

2.69 

$741 

2,36 

7 

4 

1932  1 

8 

4 

1933 

$981 

4 

1934 

$1 ,01 1 

10 

 1 

4 

$16,000 

1935 

2.19 

$878 

2.19 

11 

4 

$17,000 

1936 

1.26 

$566 

1.26 

12 

4 

$1 7.000  i 

1937 

1.43 

$759 

1.43 

13 

4 

1938 

1.90 

$913 

1.90 

14 

4 

1939 

$991 

15 

 H 

5 

1940 

$1 ,089 

16 

5 

1941 

1,49 

$769 

 - 

1.49 

5 

$12,000 

1942 

1.24 

$813 

1.24 

18 



5 

$12,000 

1943 

1.12 

$907 

1.12 

19 

$12,000 

1   

1944 

.85 

1  

$763 

.85 

20 

5 

1945 

i  L 

21 



5 

$17,000 

1946 

.67 

$687 

,67 

22 

'  

5 

$17,000 

1947 

.63 

$736 

.63 

23 

5 

$18,000 

1948 

1  

24 

5 

$20,000 

1949 

• 

25 

5 

$25,000 

$22,253 

1950 

2.70 

$3,763 

2,52 

26 

5 

$25,000 

$25,000 

1951 

1.18 

$1,650 

,91 

27 

5 

$25,000 

$25,000 

1952 

1.14 

$1,913 

1.01 

28 

5 

$29,500 

$29,500 

1953 

1.19 

$2,206 

1,12 

29 

5 

. 

1954 

1.10 

$2,451 

1,10 

30 

5 

$35,000 

$35,00O 

1955 

2.68 

• 

t  

$2,652 

1.02 

31 

2 

$60,000 

 .  __ 

$60,000 

1956 

11.31 

■ 

$8,131 

2.78 

32 

2 

$68,CKD0 

$68,000 

1957 

1.20 

$2,708 

.88 

33 

2 

$60,000 

$60,000 

1958 

2.57 

$6,277 

1.90 

34 

2 

$61,200 

$61,200 

1959 

1.66 

$5,278 

1.49 

35 

2 

1960 

2.05 

1  ■  ■ 

36 

2 

$62,000 

$62,000 

1961 

1.58 

$6,622 

1.58 

37 

2 

$62,000 

$62,000 

;  1962 

1.47 

t — 

$6,767 

1.47 

38 

2 

$62,000 

$62,000 

!  1963 

i  

2.02 

$7,085 

1.45 

78 
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n.c.pci$ 

pcigrow 

davdnpci 

tyrotwn  > 

   1 

pastors 

var00002 

pctmbrtw 

yearappt 

priopmb 

— 
1 

1672.00 

1 

1926.00 

5.02 



1.00 

2 

1 

1927.00 

■ 

84 



3 

1 

 } 

1928.00 

 — ■ 

 J 

 1 

4 

$328 

2 

1929.00 

1.00 

143 

5 

$288 

-12.20 

2077.00 

2 

1930.00 

6.38 

136 

6 

$245 

-14.93 

3 

1931.00 

1.00 

132 

$184 

-24.90 

3 

1932.00 

128 

8 

$205 

11.41 

3 

1933.00 

9 

$249 

21.46 

3 

1934.00 

10 

$267 

7.23 

 1 

2132.00 

4 

1935.00 

7.04 

1.00 

11 

$294 

10.11 

4 

1936.00 

150 

12 

$321 

9.18 

4 

1937.00 

153 

13 

$291 

-9.35 

4 

1938.00 

165 

14 

$311 

6.87 

1939.CK) 

1.00 

165 

15 

$320 

2.89 

2187.00 

5 

1940.00 



6.63 

16 

$419 

30,94 

1941.00 

145 

17 

$567 

35.32 

5 

1942.00 

123 

18 

$886 

20.99 

6 

1943.00 

1.00 

116 

19 

$760 

10.79 

6 

1944.00 

118 

20 

$817 

7.50 

2380.00 

6 

1945.00 

4.96 

118 

21 

$859 

5.14 

6 

— 

1946.00 

lis] 

22 

$893 

3.96 

6 

1947.00 

■  1 

119 

23 

$999 

11.87 

7 

1948.00 

 .  , 

1.00 

131  1 

 ,i 

24 

$966 

-3,30 

• 

8 

1949.00 

1.00 

132  ; 

25 

$1,074 

11.18 

2572.00 

9 

1950.00 

5.40 

1.00 

134 

26 

$1,187 

10.52 

9 

1951.00 



139 

27 

$1,225 

3.20 

• 



9 

1952.00 

153 

28 

$1,270 

3.67 

i   • 

9 

1953.00 

154  1 

29 

$1,268 

-.16 

i  

10 

1954.00 

1.00 

155  1 

30 

$1,360 

7.26 

2785.00 

10 

1955  00 

6.89 

175 

31 

$1,429 

5.07 

10 

1956.00 

192 

32 

$1,419 

-70 

10 

1957.00 

■ 

205 

33 

$1,491 

5.07 

11 

1958.00 

1.00 

217 

34 

$1,570 

5.30 

1  

11 

1959.0O 

221 

35 

$1,615 

2.87 

2997.00 

11 

1960.00 

8.38 

225 

36 

$1,672 

3.53 

12 

1961.00 

1.00 

251 

37 

$1,780 

6.46 

1962.00 

251 

38 

$1,858 

4.38 

12 

1 963.00 

258 
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1 

mbrpcCgr 

priorsal 

! 

salpctgr 

salraise 

priorbud  i 

1 

bugtincr 

pcfedggr 

priorwor 

worspgr  j 

1 1 

 '  1 

2| 

■! 

3 

4 

^.90 

$450 



$974 

$111 

10,23 

A 

-2.94 

$509 

$1,085 

$159 



12,78 

6 

-3.03 

$500 

$1,244 

-$503 

-67.88 

• 

7  ' 

$458 

$741 

 r 

8  ! 

 ^ 

9 

$450 

$981 

 — 

$30 

297 

10 

$453 

$1,011 

-$133 

-15.15 

11 

2.00 

$453 

— —  -\ 

$878 

■$312 

-55.12 

12 

7.84 

$453 

$566 

$193 

25.43 

13 

,00 

$426 

$759 

$154 

16.87 

14 

$427 

$913 

$78 

7.87 

...  ^ 
15 

$428 

$991 

$98 

9.CXD 

16 

-15.17 

$427 

$1,089 

-$320 

-41.61 

17 

-5,69 

$427 

$769 

$44 

5.41 

18 

1.72 

' — ~z  ' 

$427 

$813 

$94 

10.36 

  1 

19 

.00 

$427 

 ■  

1  

$907 

-$144 

-18.87 

20 

.00 

$455 



$763 

21 

.85 

22 

10.08 

$456 

$687 

$49 

6.66 

23 

.76 

$502 

1  j 

$736 

24 

1.52 

$502 



j  

25 

3,73 

$522 





■ 

26 

10.07 

$560 

$3,763 

-$2,113 

-128.06 

27 

.65 

$560 

$1,650 



$263 

13.75 

 -  — 

  1 

28 

.65 

$785 

$1,913 

$293 

13.28 

29 

12.90 

$785 

■ 

$2,206 

$245 

10,00 

— 

' 

30 

9.71 

$785 



$2,451 

$201 

7.58 

31 

6.77 

$785 

$2,652 

$5,479 

67,38 

  .1 

32 

5.85 

$1,800 

$8,131 

-$5,423 

200,26 

 1. 

33 

1.84 

$1 ,350 

$2,708 

$3,569 

56.86 

34 

1.81 

$1,8CG 

$6,277 

$999 

-18,93 

35 

11.56 

$1,800 

$5,278 

36 

.00 

■ 

37 

2.79 

$2,000 

1  $6,622 

$145 

2.14 

1  

38 

1.94 

$2,050 

$6,767 

$318 

4,49 

80 
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poowrpgr 

prpcbpci 

grmbpci  | 

reslbdQP  ^  prtoff^op 

pctwngr  | 

prSmbr  ! 

pcSmbgr 

reslmbgr  | 

1 

•  1 

 ---^ 

.  1 

• 

2 

 ^ 

 1 

■  1 



3 

1  f 

 i 

4 

3557 

J 

5 

42.09 

.  1  1672.00 

24.22 

126.00 

4.76 

-19.46 

51.02 

■ 

 -i 

— - 
B 

•  i 

.  '4 

9 

 L 

39.95 

.  2077,00 

132.00 

10.99 

1 1 

37.79 



12 

J  32.10 

 -1 

lo 

-   — '-^  '-i 

:\ 

• 

15 

■\ 

• 

2132.00 

2.58 

15000 

16 

 u 

__  

 J 

1824 

18 

1  ^  ..c. 

14B2 

19 

. '  13.38 

 1 

■ 

1  1 

i 

2187.00 

8.82 

21 

.  i  16.63 

 : 

22 

.  I  14.53 

•i 

• 

.  i  13.65 

 -j 

 L 

 i  ^  - 

• 

24 

1 5.45 

•;  -1 

_ 

25 

16.75 

 L 

2380.00 

1  8.07 

1 18.00 

1 7.80 

9.73 

26 

13.77 

1 

  - 

•1 

27 

13.25 

 L 

1  



•i 

28 

14.99 

1  ^  1 

 ^ 

'  —{ 

29 

13.40 

 -■ 

2572.00 

1  8.28 

 13900" 

29  85 

31 

20.48 

•1 

32 

22.08 

 4  

 - 

33 

1851 

 ^  

34 

\  ^  

17.32 

35 

L 

2785.00 

7.61 

192.00 

30.73 

23.12 

36 

.  \  14.77 

.1 

37 

13.50 

. ! 

38 

12.89 

i 
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year 

members 

worshipr 

ssmemfars 

salary 

other$ 

buildng$ 

total$ 

debt  j 

39 

1964 

280 

371 

$2,100 

$5,441 

$1,037 

$8,578 

$0  i 

40 

1965 

308 

222 

428 

$5,000 

$9,293 

$2,367 

$16,660 

$0 

41 

1966 

. 

,    .  ..,..■„ 

-         ..  .. 

42 

1967 

326 

226 

460 

$5,300 

$9,958 

$2,907 

$18,166 

$0 

43 

1968 

340 

220 

476 

$5,800 

$10,542 

$340 

$16,682 

$0 

44 

1969 

386 

215 

461 

$6,000 

$13,358 

$0 

$19,358 

$0 

45 

1970 

392 

208 

429 

$7, COD 

$13,244 

$41,301 

$61,545 

$42,000 

1971 

309 

190 



424 

$7,300 

$16,704 

$1 1 ,043 

$35,047 

$40,000 

47 

1972 

390 

$14,534 

$36,392 

$15,000 

48 

1973 

392 

205 

415 

$8,500 

$16,663 

$1,237 

$26,400 

$0 

49 

1974 

411 

180 

338 

$9,000 

$17,501 

$1,000 

$27,501 

$0  j 

50 

1975 

403 

151 

406 

$10,000 

$12,740 

$1,000 

$23,740 

$0, 

51 

1976 

416 

150 

370 

$10,800 

$20,004 

$894 

$31,698 

$0 

52 

1977 

409 

146 

315 

$1 1 ,900 

$14,407 

$886 

$27,193 

$0  , 

53 

1978 

403 

142 

280 

$13,000 

$23,171 

$4,961 

$41,132 

$0 

1979 

396 

141 

299 

$14,500 

$29,369 

$3,229 

$47,098 

$0 

55 

1980 

437 

175 

358 

$15,800 

$29,377 

$9,916 

$55,093 

$0  1 

56 

h  zZZi 

1981 

439 

156 

262 

$18,000 

$30  353 

$9,623 



$57,976 

$0  ] 

57 

1982 

442 

150 

262 

$18,000 

$37,810 

$5,981 

$61,791 

$01 

58 



1983 

438 

142 

260 

$18,900 

$38,051 

$2,074 

$59,025 

$0! 

59 

1984 

425 

167 

273 

$22,369 

$35,808 

$0 

$58,177 

$0! 

60 

1985 

462 

203 

343 

$24,614 

$65,855 

$26,791 

$117,260 

$0 

61 

1986 

490 

228 

298 

$27,105 

$65,596 

$12,000 

$104,701 

$0  ; 

62 

1987 

543 

258 

328 

$31,586 

$77,604 

$7,000 

$116,170 

$0  . 

63 

1988 

579 

270 

360 

$34,476 

$94,920 

$48,385 

$177,781 

$0 

64 

1989 

629 

292 

434 

$36,888 

$107,302 

$3,353 

$147,543 

$0 

65 

1990 

657 

286 

418 

$v3D,90U 

»1U8,7o1 

5)33,1 70 

$1 78.91 1 

■~   i 

$0 

66 

1991 

661 

228 

420 

$36,000 

$118,214 

$1,911 

$156,125 

$0  i 

67 

1992 

665 

264 

320 

$38,444 

$157,706 

$9,871 

$206,021 

$0i 

68 

1993 

675 

306 

343 

$43,534 

$159,786 

$7,133 

$210,453 

$0  \ 

69 

1994 

740 

322 

305 

$46.5CXD 

$165,559 

$111,838 



$323,897 

$0  \ 

70 

1995 

779 

365 

384 

$51,100 

$201 .468 

$346,357 

$598,925 

$631,001  i 

82 
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ohrgpnts 

blctg$vlu 

networtti 

date 

pctSmemr 

pct$S8mb 

budget$ 

pctbdg$m 

39 

2 

$82.CXX3 

$82,000 

1964 

1.54 

$7,541 

1.36 

40 

$109,500 

$109,500 

1965 

2.55 

$14,293 

2.19 

41 

1966 

42 

$111,000 

$1 1 1 .000 

1967 

2.23 

$15,259 

1.88 

43 

$120,000 

$120,000 

1968 

1.81 

$16,342 

1.77 

44 

 — i 

,  ^  _ 

$120,000 

$120,000 

1969 

1.67 

$19,358 

1.67 

45 

$230,000 

$188,000 

1970 

4.85 

$20,244 

1.60 

46 

$283,003 

$243,000 

1971 

2.62 

$24,004 

1.79 

47 

1972 

2.44 

$21,858 

1.47 

48 

$285,000 

$285,000 

1973 

1.57 

$25,163 

1.50 

49 

$285,000 

$285,000 

1974 

1.44 

$26,501 

1.38 

50 

$285,000 

$285,000 

1975 



1.19 

$22,740 

1.14 

51    :  1 

$285,000 

$285,CX30 

1976 

1.39 

$30,804 

1.35 



52  i  1 

$285,000 

$285,000 

1977 

1.12 

$26,307 

1.08 

53  1  1 

$450,000 

$450.CXX) 

1978 

1.54 

$36,171 

1.35 

54 

1  \  $450,000 

$450,000 

1979 

1.63 

$43,869 

1.52 

55 

$502,000 

$502,000 

1980 

1.58 

$45.1 77 

1.29 

56 

$502,003 

$502,000 

1981 

1.49 

$48,353 

1.24 

57 

$502,000 

$502,000 

1982 

1.51 

$55,810 

1.36 

58 

$515,000 

$515,000 

1983 

1.35 

$56,951 

1.30 

59 

$515,000 

$515,000 

1984 

1.24 

$58,177 

1.24 

60 

$515,000 

$515,000 

1985 

2.18 

$90,469 

1.68 

61 

$490,000 

$490,000 

1986 

1.72 

$92,701 

1.52 

82 

1987 

1.61 

$109,170 

1.51 

83 

1988 

2.13 

$129,396 



1.55 

64 

1989 

1.54 

1  

$144,190 

1.50 

65 

1990 

1.67 

$145,741 

1.36 

66 

$048,671 

$848,671 

1991 

1.41 

$154,214 

1.39 

67 

$848,671 

$848,671 

1992 

1.74 

$196,150 

1.65 

68  {  1 

$852,000 

$852,000 

1993 

1.67 

$203,320 

1.61 

89 

$994,000 

$994,000 

1994 

2.23 

$212,059 

1.46 

70 

$2,540,000 

$1,908,999 

1995  j 

$252,568 
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n.c.pciS 

pcigrow 

davdnpci 

tyrotwn 

pastors 

var00002 

pctmbrtw 

yearappt 

priormb  . 

39 

$1,987 

6  94 

12 

1964,00 

 — 

263  \ 

40 

$2,119 

— ■—  — - 

6  64 

• 

3414.00 

13 

1965.00 

9.02 

1.00 

280  S 

 j 

41 

$2,341 

10.48 

13 

1966.00 

308  ! 

$2,494 

6  54 

 i 

13 

1967.00 

$2,716 

8.90 

  -  ' 

13 

1968.00 



326 

44 

$3,005 

10.64 

$3,258 

13 

1969-00 

340 1 

 j 

45 

$3,236 

7.69 

$3,266 

3851.00 

1970.00 

10.18 

1.00 

386  i 

46 

$3,441 

6.33 

$3,416 

1971.00 

1.00 

392 

47 

$3,821 

11.04 

$3,713 

15 

1972.00 

389 

48 

$4,292 

12.33 

$4,095 

15 

1973.00 

390 

49 

$4,662 

8.62 

$4,513 

15 

1974.00 

392 

50 

$4,941 

5.98 

$4,667 

4633.00 

18 

1975.00 

8.70 

1.00 

411 

51 

$5,471 

10.73 

$5,266 

16 

1976.00 

403 

52 

$5,938 

8.54 

$5,820 

16 

1977.0O 

416 

53 

$6,633 

11.70 

$6,614 

16 

1978  00 

409 

54 

$7,297 

10.01 

$7,332 

17 

1979,00 

1.00 

403 

55 

$7,999 

9.62 

$7,944 

5414.00 

17 

1980,00 

8,07 

396 

56 

$8,880 

11.01 

$8,850 

17 

1981.00 

437 



57 

j  

$9,284 

4.55 

$9,122 

17 

1982.00 

439 

58 

$9,988 

7.59 

$10,030 

■ 

i 

1983.00 

442 

59 

$11,001 

10.13 

$11,108 

18 

1  

1984.00 

1.00 

438 

60 

$11,662 

6.01 

$11,803 

5895.0O 

18 

1985.00 

7.84 

425 

61 

$12,441 

6.68 

$12,388 

18 

1986.00 

462 

62 

$13,325 

7.11 

 .  

$13,093 

18 

1987.00 



490 

63 

$14,435 

8.33 

$14,165 

■18 

1988.00 

543 

64 

$15,233 

5.53 

$14,799 

j —  - 

18 

1989.00 

579 

65 

$16,275 

6.84 

$1 5.634 

6376,00 

19 

1 990.CX3 

10.30 

1,00 

629 

66 

$16,802 

3.24 

$15,863 

19 

1991.00 

1,00 

657 

67 

$17,831 

6.12 

$16,851 

20 

1992.00 

1.00 

661 

68 

$18,670 



4.71 

20 

1993  00 

665 

69 

$19,669 

5.35 

20 

1994,00 

■ 

_   • 

675! 

70 

6582.00 

20 

1995.00 

11,66 

I   ■ 

740  1 
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mbrpctgr 

priorsal 

salpctgr 

salraise 

priorbud 

bugtincr 

i 

pctbdggr  i 

priorwor 

worspgr 

39 

6.46 

$2,050 

2,38 

$50 

$7,085 

$456 

6.05 

40 

10.00 

$2,100 

5800 

$7,541 

$6,752 

47.24 

41 

$5,000 

$14,293 



222 

42 

• 

43 

4.29 

$5,3(XI 

8.62 

$500 

$15,259 

$1,083 

6.63 

226 

-6 

44 

13.53 

$5,800 

3.33 

$200 

$16,342 

$3,016 

15.58 

220 

-5 

45 

1.55 

$6.0CX) 

14.29 

$1,000 

$1 9,358 

$886 

4.38 

215 

-7  1 

-.77 

$7,000 

4.1 1 

$300 

$20,244 

$3,760 

15.66 

208 

-18  1 

47 

26 

$7,3(X) 

$24,004 

-$2,146 

-9,82 

190 

48 

 ^ 

.51 

$21,858 

$3,305 

~   1 

13.13 

4S 

4.85 

$8,5CXD 

5.56 

$500 

$25,163 

$1,338 

5,05 

205 

-25 

50 



-1 .95 

$9,000 

10.00 

$1,000 

$26,501 

-$3,751 

-16,54 

180 

-29 

51 

3.23 

$10,000 

7.41 

$800 

$22,740 

$8,064 

26,18 

151 

-1 

52 

-1.68 

$10,800 

9.24 

$1,100 

$30,804 

-$4,497 

-17.09 

150 

■4 

53 

-1.47 

$1 1 .900 

8.46 

$1,100 

$26,307 

$9,864 

27,27 

146 

-4 

54 

-1 .74 

$13,000 

10.34 

$1,500 

$36,171 

$7,698 

17.55 

142 

-1 

55 

10.35 

$14,500 

8.23 

$1,300 

$43,869 

$1 ,308 

2.90 

141 

34 

56 

,46 

$1 5.8CX3 

12.22 

$2,200 

$45,177 

$3,176 

6.57 

175 

-19 

57 

.68 

$18,000 

.00 

$0 

$48,353 

$7,457 

13.36 

156 

-6 

58 

-.90 

$18,000 

4.76 

$900 

$55,810 

$1,141 

2,00 

150 

-8 

59 

-2.97 

$1 8,900 

15.51 

$3,469 

$56,951 

$1,226 

2.11 

142 

25 

60 

8.71 

$22,369 

9.12 

$2,245 

$58,177 

$32,292 

35,69 

167 

36 

61 

6.06 

$24,614 

9.19 

$2,491 

S90.469 

$2,232 

2.41 

203 

25 

62 

10.82 

$27,105 

14.13 

$4,461 

$92,701 

$16,469 

15.09 

228 

30 

63 

6.63 

$31 .566 

8.44 

$2,910 

$108,^}  70 

$20,226 

15.63 

258 

12 

64 

8.64 

$34,476 

6.54 

$2,412 

$1 29,396 

$14,794 

10.26 

270 

22 

65 

4.45 

aJb.cfod 

.25 

$92 

<C'i >i/t  -1  on 
Id  I  ^H,  1  aU 

$1 ,551 

1 .06 

292 

-6 

66 

.61 

$36,980 

-2.72 

-$980 

$145,741 

$8,473 

5.49 

286 

-58 

67 

.61 

$36,000 

6.36 

$2,444 

$154,214 

^  $41,936 

21,38 

228 

36 

68 



1,50 

$38,444 

11.69 

$5,090 

$196,150 

$7,170 

3.53 

264 

42 

69 

9,63 

$43,534 

6.38 

$2,966 

$203,320 

$8,739 

4,12 

306 

70 

5.27 

$46,500 

9.00 

$4,600 

$212,059 

$40,509 

16,04 

322 

43 
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pctwrpQr 

bipctpci 

prpcbpci 

grmbpci 

reatbdgr 

prtwnpop 

pcCwngr 

prSmbr 

pcSmbgr 

realmbgr 

39 

14.74 

,  Ij 

40 

16,78 

2997  00 

1391 

251.00 

22,71 

8.80 

41 

42 

13.65 

 — 

43 

-2.73 

12.39 

1.88 

-5.71 

-2  27 

44 

-2.33 

10.35 

1.77 

-5,70 

494 

— — H 

45 

-3.37 

18.13 

1.67 

-4.37 

■331 

3414  00 

1280 

308.00 

27.27 

14.47  1 

46 

-9.47 

21.14 

1.60 

12.37 

9.33 

47 

  H 

1.79 

-18,21 

-2086 

48 

16.94 

1.47 

1,96 

81 

1  

49 

13.89 

14.87 

1.50 

-7.52 

-3  57 

— — 

 '. 

50 

-1921 

14.31 

1.38 

'17.43 

-22  52 

3851  00 

2031 

392  OO 

281 

-17  50  ^ 

51 

-.67 

12.52 

1,14 

18.52 

1545 

 1 

52 

-2  74 

11.73 

1  35 

-19.97 



-25  83 

  ■ 

 , 



53 

...  . 

-2  82 

18.83 

1.08 

24.92 

15  57 

 1 

,  H 

 ^  

54 

-.71 

15.57 

1,35 

12.19 

 • — 

7  5< 



55 

19.43 

14.36 

1.52 

-14.87 

-6.73 

4633.00 

16.86 

403.00 

8.44 

-8.42  1 

-12.18 

1238 

1.29 

\  1 

-4.03 

-4.45 

171 

-4.OT 

12.23 

1.24 

9.65 

8.81 

58 

-563 

11.77 

1.36 

-4.29 

-5.59 

59 

14.97 

11.02 

1,30 

-4.41 

-8.02 

60 

1773 

9,56 

1,24 

34.94 

29  69 

541 4.00 

8  88 

437.00 

5.72 

-316 

61 

 1 

10.96 

8,04 

1,68 

-9.44^ 

-4  27 

82 

11.83 

1,52 

-.78 

7.98 

63 

444 

1.51 

2.61 

7,30 

-   ' 



7.53 

1  55 

'  -2.80 

4.73 

65 

 i 

-2.10 

1  50 

-9.43 

-5.78 

5895.00 

816 

46200 

42.21 

34.05 

66 

■25.44 

7.64 

1,36 

1.87 

2,26 

1  

67 

13,64 

7,16 

1  39 

19.13 

15,26 

i   

68 

13.73 

6.76 

1,65 

-2,47 

-1.18 

69 

4,97 

8.83 

1.61 

-9.70 

'         -1 ,23 

1  - 

70 

11.78 

1,46 

6376.00 

4  80 

657  00 

1B.57 

13  77 
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Tyro  Legend  and  Tables  II 

Forty-Eight  Columns  with  70  Years  of  Data  Reported  Quintinually 

Word  Definition 

year  year 

tyromem  church  membership  at  Tyro 

linmem  church  membership  at  Linwood 

gcmem  church  membership  at  Greer's  Chapel 

rdsmem  church  membership  at  Reeds 

memtgr  summation  of  church  membership  at  Tyro,  Greer's  Chapel,  and 
Reeds 

memgr  summation  of  church  membership  at  Greer's  Chapel  and  Reeds 

tyrotdol  total  spending  for  the  year  at  Tyro  Church 

lintdol  total  spending  for  the  year  at  Linwood  Church 

gctdol  total  spending  for  the  year  at  Greer's  Chapel 

reedtdol  total  spending  for  the  year  at  Reeds  Church 

tdolmem  total  dollar  per  member  spending  at  Tyro 

Idolmem  total  dollar  per  member  spending  at  Linwood 

gcdolmem  total  dollar  per  member  spending  at  Greer's  Chapel 

rdolmem  total  dollar  per  member  spending  at  Reeds 

prtmem  membership  at  Tyro  Church  from  five  years  previous 

tyrmemgr  percent  change  in  Tyro  membership  from  five  years  previous 

prtdol  total  spending  at  Tyro  for  five  years  previous 

tyrdolgr  percent  change  in  total  spending  at  Tyro  from  five  years  previous 

tyrwors  average  worship  attendance  at  Tyro 

linwors  average  worship  attendance  at  Linwood 

grswors  average  worship  attendance  at  Greer's  Chapel 

reedwors  average  worship  attendance  at  Reeds 

var00003  year 

tyrossm  Sunday  school  membership  at  year  end  at  Tyro 

Inwdss  Sunday  school  membership  at  year  end  at  Linwood 

greerss  Sunday  school  membership  at  year  end  at  Greer's  Chapel 
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Word 


Definition 


reedss  Sunday  school  membership  at  year  end  at  Reeds 

tyrbldg         reported  value  of  building  at  Tyro 
linbldg         reported  value  of  building  at  Linwood 
grerbldg       reported  value  of  building  at  Greer's  Chapel 
reedbldg       reported  value  of  building  at  Reeds 
income         Davidson  County  per  capita  income 

pctavggv      percent  per  church  member  of  Davidson  County  per  capita  income 

for  total  spending  at  Tyro 
tyropop        population  of  Tyro  Township 

prvtpop        population  of  Tyro  Township  from  five  years  previous 
grttpop        percent  change  in  population  from  previous  year 
varOOOOl  year 

ncincome      North  Carolina  per  capita  income  (1995  conservatively  assumed  to 
be  20,000) 

pctmgvb       percent  per  church  member  of  North  Carolina  per  capita  income  for 

Total  Spending  at  Tyro 
prcntinc       percent  per  church  member  of  North  Carolina  per  capita  income  for 

Total  Spending  at  Tyro 
prsnbudt      budget  divided  by  North  Carolina  per  capita  income 
prvncic        North  Carolina  per  capita  income  for  previous  five  years 
ncingrw       percent  change  in  North  Carolina  per  capita  income  from  five  years 

previous 

adjbgtgr       percent  change  in  noncapital  spending  (budget)  from  five  years 
previous 

tmembrgr     percent  change  in  membership  from  five  years  previous  at  Tyro 
givggrw       percent  change  in  total  spending  from  five  years  previous  at  Tyro 
prjintyr        projected  income  at  Tyro  based  upon  percent  increase  in  attendance 

and  increase  in  North  Carolina  per  capita  income 
bpctpci         percent  of  North  Carolina  per  capita  income  for  reported  value  of 

building  at  Tyro 

bpclpci         percent  of  North  Carolina  per  capita  income  for  reported  value  of 

building  at  Linwood 
bpcgpci        percent  of  North  Carolina  per  capita  income  for  reported  value  of 

building  at  Greer's  Chapel 
bpcgrpci       percent  of  North  Carolina  per  capita  income  for  reported  value  of 

building  at  Reeds 
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Appendix  C 


year 

tyromem 

Immem 

gcmem 

rdsmem 

memtgr 

memgr 

tyrotdol 

lintdoi 

1 

1926 

136.00 

179.00 

126.00 

2 

1931 

128.00 

188,00 

• 

102.00 

■i 

741.00 

684.00 

3 

1935 

150.00 

175.00 

129.00 

■  : 

425.00 

590.00 

4 

1940 

135.00 

154.00 

 u 

16500 

1089.00 

1073.00 

5 

1945 

120.00 

133.00 

1 13.00 

 [ 

200.00 

346.00 

 ^ 

313.00 

6 

 1 

1950 

139.00 

162. CD 

130.00 

291.00 

399.00 



421.00 

4024.00 

5054.00 

7 

1955 

192.00 

205.00 

161.00 

290.00 

514.00 

45  LCD 

7002.00 

7221.00 

B 

1960 

239.00 

205.00 

181.00 

299.00 

601.00 

480.00 

8309.00 

5689.00 

9 

1965 

285.00 

201.00 

159.CXD 



330.00 

603.00 

489.00 

22795.00 

7114.00 

10 

1970 

392.00 

224.00 

172.(X) 

300.00 

736.00 

472.00 

61545.00 

18012.00 

TP 

1975 

403.00 

190.00 

137.00 

301.00 

677.00 

438.00  J 

23740.00 

22175.00 

12 

1980 

437.00 

195.00 

169.00 

282.00 

775.00 

451.00 

55093.00 

25891.00 

13 

1985 

462.00 

195.00 

174.00 

275.00 

810.00 

449.00 

117260.0 

31163.00 

14 

1990 

657.00 

210.00 

173.00 

263.00 

1003.00 

436.00 

178911.0 

70040.00 

15 

1995 

779.00 

215.00 

156.00 

275.00 

1091.00 

431.00 

598925.0 

75306.00 

gctdol 

reedtdol 

tdolmem 

Idolmem 

gcdolmem 

rdolmem 

prtmem 

tyrmemgr 

prtdol 

1 

900.00 

7.14 

2 

1 366.CX} 

5.79 

3.64 

1  

13.39 

136.00 

-5.88 

3 

1 285.00 

2.83 

3.37 

9.96 

128.00 

17.19 

741.00 

4 

- 

2340.00 

1  

150.00 

425.00 

5 

995.00 

. 

8.81 

1  : 

1089.00 

6 

993  00 

28.95 

31.20 

7.64 

!  

120.00 

15.83 

7 

1996.00 

4493.00 

36.47 

35.22 

12.40 

15,49 

139.00 

38.13 

1  • 

4024.00 

8 

5086.00 



U   • 

34.77 

27.75 

28.10 

192.00 

24.48 

7002.00 

9 

6688.00 

7791.00 

79.98 

35.39 

42.06 

23.61 

239.00 

19.25 

8309.00 

10 

6314.00 

10822.00 

157.00 

80.41 

36.71 

36.07 

285.00 

37.54 

22795.CX3 

11 

24105.00 

37752.00 

58.91 

116.71 

175.95 

125.42 

T  

'  392.00 

2.81 

61545.00 

12 

41038.00 

77567.00 

126.07 

132.77 

242.83 

275,06 

403.00 

8.44 

23740.00 

13 

96674.00 

61743.00 

253.81 

159,81 

555.60 

224.52 

437.00 



5.72 

55093.00 

14 

35813.00 

55147.00 

272.32 

333.52 

207.01 

209.68 

462.00 

42.21 

117260.0 

15 

42129.00 

68510.00 

768.84 

35026 

270.06 

249.13 

657.00 

18.57 

178911.0 
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tyrdolgp 

tyrwops 

linwors 

grswors 

reedwors 

var00003 

tyrossm 

Inwdss 

greerss 

1 

1926 

166.00 

186.00 

1931 

164.00 

183.00 

-A2B5 

1935 

175.00 

132.00 

156.24 

1940 

5 

1945 

129,00 

132.00 

102.00 

6 

1950 



234.00 

202.00 

150.00 

7 

74.01 

1955 

253,00 

205.00 

175.00 

8 

18.67 

I960 

303.00 

175.00 

100.00 



9 

174.34 

180.00 

65.00 

152.00 

1965 

398,00 

184.00 

11B.CD 

10 

169.99 

208.00 

1 18.00 

90.00 

100.00 

1970 

429.00 

189.00 

88.00 

11 

-61.43 

151.00 

84,00 

70.00 

130.00 

1975 

406.00 

192.00 

106,00 

12 

132.07 

175.00 

88.00 

59.00 

101.00 

1980 

359.00 

197.00 

115.00 

13 

112.84 

203.00 

84.00 

75.00 

9400 

1985 

343.00 

198.00 

87.00 

14 

52.58 

286.00 

87.00 

66.00 

103.00 

1990 

f  ^ 

418.00 

191.00 

71.00 

15 

234.76 

365.00 

102.00 

1   

50.00 

110.00 

1995 

381.00 

150.00 

52.00 

peedss 

tyrbldg 

linbldg 

grerbldg 

reedbldg 

income 

pctavggv 

tyropop 

tpctpop 

1 

157.00 

16.00 

20.00 

17.00 

333.00 

1852 

7.34 

= 

146.00 

16.00 

20.00 

20.00 

333,00 

1.74 

2077 

6,16 

3 

134.00 

16.00 

18.00 

17.00 

,  .  

2132 

7.04 

4 

323.00 

2187 

5 

155.00 

12,CXD 

18.00 

8,00 

18.00 

2380 

5.04  1 

150.00 

25.00 

33.00 

10.00 

1037.00 

2.79 

2572 

5.40 

7 

272.00 

35.CD 

40.00 

20.00 

39.00 

2785 

6.89 

8 

271.00 

62.00 

53.00 

15.00 

1558.00 

2.23 

2997 

7.97 

9 

207.00 

82.00 

76.00 

17.00 

66.00 

3424 

8.32 

10 

247.00 

180.00 

93.00 

30.00 

83.00 

3218.00 

4.88 

3851 

10.18  ' 

11 

234.00 

235.00 

125.00 

75.CX3 

140,00 

4635 

8.69  j 

12 

223.00 

410.00 

167.00 

1  — ■ 

164.00 

385.00 

5418 

8.07  : 

13 

171.00 

420.00 

325.00 

174.00 

500.CX3 

5987 

7.72 

14 

131.00 

1130.00 

528.00 

200.00 

895.00 

6376 

10.30 

15 

169.CXD 

2540.00 

585.00 

421.00 

895,00 

6765 

11.52 

90 
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prv^p 

grttpop 

varOOOOl 

ncincome 

pctmgvb 

prc^'nc 

prsnbudt 



prvndc 

ncinQrw 

1 

1627 

13.83 

1926 

■ 

2 

1852 

12,15 

1931 

$245 

2.36 

2.38 

3.ce 

^  n 

 A 

3 

2077 

2.65 

1935 

$267 

1D6 

1.06 

1.59 

$245 

8.98 

4 

2132 

2.58 



1940 

$320 

3.40 

$267 

19.85 

5 

2187 

B.B2 

1945 

$817 

$320 

155.31 

6 

2380 

8.07 

1950 

$1,074 

2.70 

2.70 

3.75 

$817 

31.46 

7 

2572 

858 

1955 

$1,360 

2.68 

2.68 

5.15 

$1,074 

26.63 

B 

2785 

7.81 

1960 

£1,615 



2.15 

2.15 

5.14 

$1,360 

18.75 

g 

2997 

1455 

1965 

$2,119 



3.77 

3.77 

1  

10.76 

$1,615 

3151 

10 

3424 

12.47 

1970 

$3536 

4.85 

4.85 

19D2 

$2,119 

52.71 

11 

3851 

20.36 

1975 

$4,941 

1.19 

1.19 

4.80 

$3536 

52.69 

12 

1  4835 

16.89 

1980 

$7,999 

1.58 

1.58 

8.89 

$4,941 

61.89 

13 

5418 

10.50 

1985 

$11,662 

2.18 

2.18 

10.05 

$7,999 

45.79 

14 

5387 

6.50 

1990 

$16,275 

1.67 

• 

$11,662 

39.56 

15 

6376 

5.75 

1995 

$2O.0QO 

3.84 

$16575 

• 

adjbgtgr 

tanembrgr 

givggrw 

prjintyr 

bpdpci 

bpclpci 

bpcgpci 

bpcrpct 

1 

1  4-  - 

■ 

2 

-5.88 

.   -1  _  ■ 

51£B 

43.42 

80.03 

3 

-51.62 

17.19 

-42.65 

807.54 

39.95 

38.52 

49.36 

4 

136.39 

15654 

509.36 

5 

2780.35 

12.24 

16.57 

8.67 

11.02 

6 

15.83 

16.75 

18.97 

7.16 

7 

47.38 

38.13 

74.01 

5095.57  ' 

13.40 

14.35 

9.13 

9.89 

8 

 ^ 

24.48 

18.67 

8314.88 

16.06 

16.01 

5.13 

9 

143.13 

19.25 

17434 

10902.03 

13.58 

17.84 

5.05 

9.44 

10 

117.28 

37.54 

169.99 

3481 1 .05 

14.19 

12.83 

5.39 

8.55 

11 

-114.12 

2.81 

-61.43 

93972.14 

11.80 

13.32 

11£)8 

9.41 

12 

70.18 

8.44 

132.07 

38432.76 

11.73 

10.71 

12.13 

17.07 

13 

67.05 

5.72 

112.84 

80321.86 

7B0 

14.29 

8.57 

15.59 

14 

42.21 

52.58 

10.57 

15.45 

7.10 



20.91 

15 

18.57 

234.76 

16.30 

13.60 

13.49 

16.27 
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